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SCIENTIFIC! ACCURATE! RELIABLE! 


Maury’s Geographies. 


They have won for themselves widest recognition for the charming manner in 
which they present geographical facts. No Geographies are more widely known, 
popular, or useful. The are a noble monument to the genius and industry of their 
illustrious author. 

The subject is treated as a science and not as a collection of dry, disjointed facts. 
It is so presented to the scholar as to interest him from the first to the last pages, 
and to leave upon his mind for his own practical use a well digested system of 
instruction. 











From The New York School Journal. “~ wg Jamented author of this series has 
endeared himself to the schools of this country by royal road’ to learning Geography. 
A careful examination shows it possesses me: to re) then Te substanial character.’ 


From The Journal of Education, Bostan, Mass., “The success of the author and 
reviser in presenting these valuable characteristic features is Gercanhe an. = work — one that 
commends itself to every intelligent teacher and student of Geography aa as 
for beauty and acoumney, are executed with artistic skill. The use of these betes awaken the 
enthusiasm of pu in suey. and guide the teacher to a presentation of the subject in a way 
to make a know = of geography a permanent and valuable acquisition. 





Maury’s Elementary Geography, . 54. 
Maury's Manual of Geography, 1.28. 
Maury's Physical Geography. . 1.20. 
Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 MURRAY STREET, 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. NEW YORK. 





EDUCATIONAL HELPS: FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


“THE NEW WAY  ! —- THROUGH THE 


PROF. tee om pao 


THODS AIDS IN B 
—— KING = M. deamaster 4" the 
rn School Boston Illustrated 
Broo ee 60 — By mail $1.76 
“Dr. E. A. Sheldon Pasion ot Oswego 


Normal School N. Y. n writes “TI antici pated 
much and I am not dissa) inted t cannot con- 
ceive of a more val collection of statistics, 
this Book Ss —— for teaching geography than 


Alex. Prye of iyde Fask Mass. cage 3 Tg 
is bristling "vi with practical suggestions 
view of literature of phy is the 1 spost 
comprehensive and helpful in the English lan- 
guage’ 


“a MOST VALUABLE BOOK” 


FIRST STEPS WITH AMERICAN AND a 
TISH AUTHORS By Avserrt F. BLars 
A.M. author of “study in the Eu ish Classics 
“Our Bodies and How we Live” How to Kee 
Well” a Ontid's Book of Health’’ Cloth 
cents net By mail 8 cents 
“*A most valuable book on literature, for either 
school use or private reading It consists of 


selections for with test questions and 
short Ces ah of lives <' Ge authors There 
are valuable ms for teachers, and the 
aim of the book seems to be to mnaee So ouaty of 


py more scientific and systematic 

is so much need of feqrovement in the wi a ehet 
this subject is taught that a book lixe Dr. is- 
dell’s is sure to become popular and influential” 





CAMBRIDGE SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


CHAPTERS FROM JANE AUSTEN For 
School Study With notes 
bo Oscan ay ApDAMs Cloth 75centsnet By 


Prof. ror J. aan of Cambridge Pieces © P 
Jane Austen is an excellent piece of work every- 
way It ought to be commended for the prepar- 

atory Course of Reading for Coll (in place of 
one of the complete novels now in list) and for 
gchool use generally” 


“THE WIZARD OF THE 
weSonen 


READINGS FROM WAVERLY NOVELS 
Sir Walter Scott and His Books for Young 


, 
FIRST STEPS" WITH 


Y|People For home reading and school study 


with notes, edited by Albert F. Blaisdell A.M., 
author of * First Steps with American and British 


Authors” etc 
“A long and ndid Series of ree eo 
= oo an = rotustion to the En 


ag Be 89 HISTORICAL NOVELS 
eviained and Exemplified in a volume of 
wae st Price 75 cents net By matl 8 cents 
TL is simple and graphic the thoughts 
and stimulating in the events d described 
bea! real interest and permanent value 





“WILL KINDLE THE FIRE OF ENTHUSIAM ” 
CHIPS FROM A TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 

By L. R. Kiem™M Ph.D late Superintendent of 

Public Schools Hamilton Ohio Cloth $1.20 net 

“ We have never known a teacher so wise that 
Dr. Klemm’s vat © would not make him wiser. 
There 1s nothing about him, nor has he a 
cranky sentimen “7 r. Klemm has no pride of 
theory to maintain, sets up no men of straw to 
be knocked down but attends to business trom 
first to last, and that business is to help to better 
methods based on better principles He has a 
field all his own, and has not exhausted it by 
any means He wastes no ammunition, —_ 
no time, makes no false steps’’—J 
Education Boston 


“ THOUGHTS OF GREAT MINDS” 


EX T QUOTATIONS for Home and 
ge A Use of Teachers and Pupils 
By Jutia ?. Horrr Depu fate S of 
Public Instruction State of fornia Cloth 7 
cents. By mail 8 cents 
“Every school teacher and every pup'l who 
can yA obtain it should have a copy of this 
we specially de: for their use 
is compiled by a thoro iy cultivated woman, 
a practical and prominent teacher who has 
ul her wide knowledge and experience for 
the benetit of the teachers oe ce = 
land It is constructed on the basis that to 
» like good literature the child must be taught 
to recognize 4 Cy ey it It is one of 





most necessary to any teacher however weil 


informed 


Full list af Text Book and Illustrative Catalogue of Holiday Books mailed free to any address 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers BOSTON 





NEW AND IMPORTANT. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
Secures better results than have been obtainable hitherto. 
Price for Exchange, 10 Cents ; Introduction, 20 Cents. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
Just adopted in Denver, Col. More rational, more direct, more instructive than 
any other publications on the subject. 18 Books; giving two books a year fora 


Number 5, a new and charming 





nine years’ course of public school instruction. Correspondence solicited. 
14 Books sent for Examination on Receipt of $1.50. 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. 


book has just been added, and will Le 


sent for examination on receipt of 72 Cents. 
Numbers 1 to 5 inclusive sent on receipt of $1.50. 


Write for our Brief Descriptive List, Special Selected List, or Pamphiet of Gray’s Botanies. 
IVISON, BLAHKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 


WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 





THE Most PRACTICAL AND POPULAR UF THE 
MANY ExCELLENT TExtT-Booxs RECENTLY PuB- 
— ON mtd ae —_ 


blished less than ~ ota 
adopted forts in lange number | lesdins 


yr, etc., a 1 +y- Me. ., New Yore : 740 & 742 Broadway. 


MOWRY’S STUDIES IN CIVIL COVERNMENT 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 94 CENTS. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. , 


“ Mowry’s * Studies in Civil Government: is the 
best book yet on the o pabiect. " A. 8. Roe, Prinea- 
pal of Hi School, Worcester, Mass. 

A sample’ copy will be mailed to any 
teacher for examination on receipt of Introduc- 
sory Price, » Soeaen. Examine Mowry's ‘ Studies 
Oivil Seserament,’ before beginning with 














a trial. 














? ISN’T THIS A FAIR OFFER ? 


If you are tired of broken pointed and miserably sharpened lead 
pencils, and of machines that soil your fingers, fill your eyes and 
clothes with dust and dirt, tire your arms, and rack your nerves 
with a grinding noise, send $2.50 for one of Dixon’s Pencil 
Shurpeners. 
tion, strong and durable, free from dust and dirt, and the neatest 
and best you can buy for the money, why return it and receive your 
money back. Any child can easily operate it, and it cuts the wood 
and points the lead in a manner marvelously neat and accurate. We 
are confident it will please you and pay you to give this sharpener 


Then, if you don’t find 


iJ OSs. soustuamaibiie CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


it rapid and quiet in opera- 
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A. W. FABER’S 


FAMOUS 
LEAD PENCILS, 


VUNE@QUALLED IN 
QUALITY 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 
OF ALL PENCILS. 


ed 


HOUSE FOUNDED IN 1761, 


PEN HOLDERS 


RUBBER 
ERASERS. 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS. 


If you cannot obtain 
these Goods at Statione 
send 80 cts. fer samples 0’ 
same. 


SOLE AGENT ano MANUFACTURER, 
645 ano S47 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FABER'S PATENT 
PENCIL 
COMPASSES. 
SAMPLES, 15 CTS. 





ANDREWS M’PF’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


flovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tella- 
ae Maps, 
Char of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Maps. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco 





THE FRANKLIN 
BOOK-RACK AND 
2 DICTIONARY-HOLDER. 
36 in. high, 19in. wide. 20 in. deep 
MR oo civic ade ctedived 
aed Walnut...... : 
ogany ...... .. 9 
Ebony Finish ..... 10.00 
Cut 2 shows the Rach with a 
Reference Book y for use. 


Cut 3 shows the Rack with —_ —-——~ 
Atlas or Folio ready for use. . 
Large folios between the up- 
rights, aud heavy volumes, 
like Dictionaries or Gazet- 
teers, resting in the cross 
pieces in front. 


H.B.NIMS & CO., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 


os ORGANS 
9150181500.U MIVERSITY 835 t 8500. 


Famous for Beauty, Sweetn: 
ility. Ne mts. Sen’ 
rect r. 





—_——_ 





Guaran 


agen’ teed six 
years, and rent for trialin your 


own home. VICTORIOU: 
YEARS, Catal 


o e logue free, 
Marchal £ Sm‘th,235 5. 21stSt.N.2 


for 





A NEW BOCK ON LANCUACE. 
GREENE’S 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 





A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 





The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle grourd between technical grammar on 
the one hand and aimless, diffuse language lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The 
objective method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of 
language are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 
While the underlying principles of grammar are taught hy means of interesting exercises, 
technica] terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in 
Part II., to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. 
The book contains little, if anything, to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of 
capitals and of the marks of punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general know- 
ledge of the structure of the sentence and of the fundamental requirements of letter- 
writing. 

Teachers and schoo] officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for specimen pages which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, NEWYORK 


SGHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very iarge stock of first-class Apparatus Sor gple af lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S @ 
STEEL PENS.  { 


7 COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. ; 

For ARTISTIC USE in Ane drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. ¥. HENRY HOB, Soie Agent, 


WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 
energetic, to represent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 
perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We bave over 100 Teachers, 

School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in selling memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we wil! give 
them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 
many testimonials like the foliowing : 

' “Ttake pleasure in testifying tothe merits of the National Library Association. I heve had 
many dealings with the firm and have always found them just and hon» rable. Everything I have 
pur«hased of them has been equal to their representati ms, and | have impucit confideuce in their 


willingness and ability to do all vhey promise.”—C. M. ARNOLD, Late P. of Kentucky Classical 
and Breiness College, Nor h Middle’ on. Ks. — - as 

* After an examination of the Catalogue and the gift books of the National Library Association 
of Chicago, I accord it my hearty approval.”"—GEO. W. RYLAND, Lieut.-Gov. Wisconsin. 


* The National Library Association dispenses with * middie men’ and brings the reading public 
nearer to publishers. I think the plan an excellent one.”—J. W. AKERS, Supt. Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. _ Bor particulars address, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State Street, Chicago, Il. 








6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 

















Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air 
pumps. Superior 
Lever Air-pumpe 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres- 
pondence desired 
Mention this Jour- 
" NAL. 








EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 200, and 244 Third Avenne, 


NEw YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 





Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools ana 
: Laboratories, 
Orga risen tas Fae aeons i 


aaces, a specialty in manufacture. 





IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
eombined in.a copy of Webster’s Unabridged. 





Begides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster, 


All in One Book. 


8000 more Words and nearly 2000 more I!!us- 
trations than any other American Dictionary 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphiet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Macs. 





Adapter 


i 


ito all Requirements 


20.000 USERS 


A.B.Dick Co. CHicaco.USA. 
Dr. Pick on Memory. 


Dr. Pick will teach his celebrated method of 
improving the memory in a course of 5 lectures at 
ASSOCIATION HALL, N. Y., Corner of 4th 
Avenue and 23d Street, on Monday December 34 

nd subsequent Mondays and one other day 
before Christmas at 40’clock P.M. Those who 
wish to jom please send name and address to P. 
O. Box 2576, New York. 











TALK ABOUT “ REDUCED PRICES!” 

We are now selling a CHENEY 12 INCH FULL- 
MOUNTED for FIVE DOL 
LARS, sub- Cc LO B E ject to return if 
notfound PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. Other 
sizes and styles in proportion. Descriptive circu- 
lar and price-list to any address. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., General School Fur- 
nishers, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 











No. 333. 


STANDARD S.HOOL NUMBERS, 


332, 444, 128. 105 & 048. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 


ESTERBROOK’S ot ENS. —=_ ESTERBROOKSTEELPENCO...2 John St.. W '. 








The School Journal. 


Tue CLEAREST PossiBLE STATEMENT OF 


EDUCATION. 


TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE 


MOST SUGGESTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 





— 
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O PRAISE THE LORD, ALL YE NATIONS; 

LaupD HIM, ALL YE PEOPLES ; 

For His MERCY IS GREAT TOWARD US ; 

AND THE TRUTH OF THE LORD 
ENDURETH FOREVER. 

PRAISE YE THE LORD ! 


* 
+ 





A REMARKABLE article recently appeared in 

the ‘‘Nineteenth Century,” on the evils done 
by competitive examinations, especially in English 
schools. It is, in reality, a protest, a strong protest 
against dangerous mental pressure and misdirec- 
tion of energies and aims in the English educational 
system. The first evil referred to is physical or the 
overstraia of working for prizes, and of passing a 
series of examinations, exhausting the bodily powers, 
in youth, and involving a terrible sacrifice of health 
and vigor, in manhood. It declares that the first 
duty of a child is to grow well, and cites the well- 
known fact, that an excess of mental energy saps 
the fountain of life of its vigor, and thus renders the 


:| rather than to enlarge and energize it. 


child unable to meet the strain caused by ordinary 
contagious diseases. 





(THE second evil referred to in the article pointed 

out above, is that the common system of school 
examinations promotes a dead level of uniformity 
that prevents individual growth and diversity of at- 
tainments on tie part of pupils, and tends to impair 
intelligent self-direction on the part of teachers. Love 
of learning for its own sake is fatally undermined. 
The rote faculties are strengthened to the neglect of 
the rational faculties. It also urges that it causes a 


dertaking original work. It brings before the pupil 
the question, ‘‘ What will pay?” Thus his mental 
sympathies are bounded by the narrowest horizon, 
and its effect is to depress and stultify the mind 
This whole 
article is an able and exhaustive argument against 


Mass} the sacrifice of education to examination. 


— 


THANKSGIVING has just passed, and without 

doubt the hearts of most of our readers are 
ready to burst with gratitude and joy. But there 
are always afew who can’t exactly see why they 
should be thankful; but, for our part, never an hour 
passes but some cause for thankfulness is presented 
to us. A week ago while we were passing along 
Broadway a workman fell from the house top 
striking the pavement just before our eyes. Before 
he could be moved he was dead. We were thank- 
ful we were notin that man’s place. Such deaths 
are to be dreaded. This day a man fell in the elev- 
ated car, apparently dead. In a minute he was 
moved to the station house, and the train passed on. 
We were thankful again. Itis recorded that King 





aa6| George III, at the close of our Revolution, gave order 
87) for the observance of a Thanksgiving day. 
827/ clergyman on intimate terms with the King freely 


A 


expressed his amazement. ‘‘Give thanks !—what 
for ¢ That your Majesty has lost thirteen of the 
fairest jewels from the crown?” ‘‘ Not for this,” 
replied the King. ‘Then will you give thanks that 
so much treasure has been lost to crown and coun- 
try?” ‘‘No,” said the King. ‘ Then will you pro- 
claim thanks for so many thousands of lives lost of 
your Majesty’s devoted subjects and of our near kin 
across the seas?” ‘‘ No, sir,” cried the King. 
‘*Then,” rejoined his friend, ‘‘ will you tell me 
what cause have you to proclaim a Thanksgiving?” 
‘That it has been no worse,” emphasized the King. 





GOOD friend, but rather old-fashioned, writes 

us a Philippic against manual training, in 
which he says, ‘‘ Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus 
taught their pupils without the aid of manual train- 
ing; many of the most learned Greeks thought it 
degrading to work, so did Cicero and many of the 
Romans.” Many other words like these follow. 
Now we propose to state a few facts concerning 
Grecian physical education, for which we have the 
most undoubted authority. It was a law of Solon 
that every Athenian should be able at least to read 
and to swim, and this the state required for all the 
years down to Socrates. Every poor man was ob- 
liged to follow some industrial occupation, and 
every rich man prided himself on being an adept in 
field sports, horsemanship, and every martial and 
manly exercise. The institution of the gymnasium 
can be traced back to the remotest antiquity, and 
the design of the gymnasia of Greece was to create 
agility, force, martial bearing, beauty and lightness 
of form, and along with these endowments, cheer- 
fulness which comes from robust health. But the 
design of this education was not to form a nation of 
athletes, but men endowed with well-poised and 
vigorous minds. At the timeof Pericles, all free~ 
born young men in Attica attended the gymnasium 





for at least two, and generally four years. Even in 


loss of spontaneity, and therefore a capacity for un-’ 


ths Homeric age gymnastics formed the principal 
part of education, and in connection with which 
many branches of learning was carried toa very high 
Gegree of excellence. The paleestra formed a part 
of every gymnasium, and here masters of variou 
arts and sciences gave their instruction. The 
Greeks never allowed pupils to engage in too many 
studies at once, for they recognized’ the fact that 
over-exertion was injurious, until the body had 
been brought up somewhat to its full strength. 


a 


SUPT. MAXWELL, of Brooklyn, says he ‘‘ does 

not think that the instruction in branches of 
manual training can be justified on the ground that 
they are of disciplinary value, and especially devel- 
oping to the intellect, but if desirable at all their in- 
troduction must be defended on the ground of their 
general utility to te pupil as a future means of 
livelihood.” 

When twenty-five years have passed how feeble 
will appear the many objections now made to 
manual training! It certainly has taken a quarter 
of a century for the kindergarten to make its way 
into only partial favor with the public school inter- 
est. Froebel died in 1852, and here it is 1888, and 
the kindergarten has just been publicly acknowi- 
edged in Boston. Supt. Maxwell thinks the kin- 
dergarten rests on the soundest educational prin- 
ciples, but his predecessors did not. Nor is the kin- 
dergarten in favor with the New York City teachers. 
So we say that it will take twenty-five years fora 
just judgment to be reached on manual training. 
The truth is that only by trying manual training 
can its merits be known. We “learn to do by 
doing,” says Comenius; we shall learn the value of 
manual training by introducing manual training. 

Without restating any of the arguments for 
manual training, it is worth while to conzider the 
relation of ‘‘ general utility” to development, for it 
is conceded that manual training can be defended 
for that. Itisa point that Herbert Spencer well 
states in his work in ‘‘ education,” that that knowl- 
edge that is the most closely connected with the 
preservation of life is really the most disciplinary— 
to use a common, misty word, 

Two artists of renown in America told the writer 
that the refusal of the public to buy their pictures bad 
most influenced them in their work. One especially, 
whose creations are out of highly chastened imagi- 
nation, says, ‘‘ Let the student try to make some- 
thing that will be approved, and then he will know 
whether he knows art.” Now a large class of 
educators have a sublime faith in the training 
that comes from learning facts out of books, and 
a sublime contempt for the training that comes out 
of the realities of the world. Mr. Spencer as a 
psychologist has examined the structure of the 
mental mechanism with more care than any one 
who can argue on the teacher's side, and declares in 
favor of realities for the purpose of education. 
Very many earnest friends of our public school 
system have seen the shortcomings of that system, 
and have striven to find a remedy; they believe 
the remedy lies in manual training. Prof. Johon- 
not, whose names stands second to none among 
earnest and philosophical educators, devoted forty 
years of his life to improving the schools; and his 
opinion, at the close of his long service, was that 
manual training could alone meet the shortcomings 
of the system of training now in full force in the 
schools. 

It is very hard to admit that our present system 
is defective; it is hard to admit that a large part of 
the efforts now made in the elementary schools are 
useless, but the JouRNAL has dedicated itself to 
speakingthe truth. Every teacher who has thought 
upon the matter knows it: he does not always dare 
to speak out; to his intimate friends he sometimes 








will.; The JOURNAL does this to all, friends and foes. 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 

During the political campaign just closed a tract was 
issued that asked a similar question. ‘‘ Are you willing 
to do anything?” That is, it meant to ask if the recipi- 
ent was willing to help elect ‘‘Indiana’s favorite son.” 
The election was carried by the hard work of thousands 
of ardent workers. 

Is the work of advancing education as good a work as 
that of advancing the reign of a political party? Does 
it deserve the aid of intelligent men and women? Is it 
getting that aid? Are you giving your aid? 

This does not mean that, aiming at the position of 
principal or superintendent, you are kicking up a big 
dust in your efforts ; that is all right, but it means you 
are doing something for yourself, The question is, 
‘‘ What are you doing for education?” Neither, again, 
does it mean that, if you area member of an associa- 
tion or club, you are straining every nerve to get a big 
attendance, or to get John Smith in as president. That, 
too, is allright. The object of the club may be educa- 
tional, it is true, but the ends we refer to are simply local. 

We return to the question again, ‘“‘ What are you 
doing to advance education?” ‘They are no small 
number who have done nothing but draw their salary 
and grumble that it is not larger. Supt. Powell of 
Washington put the matter strongly, and yet accurately, 
when he said, *‘ There is not a step of progress but has 
been taken against the protest of ‘teachers. The removal 
of the rod though counseled by the great masters, 
created violent opposition. The removal of formal 
grammar from the elementary schools, the introduction 
of the kindergarten, and lastly, manual training all are 
opposed by the teachers.” The teacher seems to be down 
in a well; he has no horizon; he sees only his own 
school-room, only his own daily round of work. 

There must be an effort to make advancement by the 
teacher himself. A beginning only has been made in 
putting educational work ona scientific basis. Much 
thought must be given by every teacher, not to arithme- 
tic and grammar, but to education. 

Then there is need that light be diffused. A teacher 
in this city was asked if she had ever attended a teachers’ 
meeting. She seemed surprised and replied in the nega- 
tive. It is by meeting and telling their discoveries that 
light is diffused. (Provided the light in them be not 
darkness.) Then there is great need of a diffusion of 
light among the parents. Here isa vast field that is 
white to the harvest. Letters come to us from parents 
for information respecting manual training, etc., and it 
is uniformly stated that the teacher can give them no 
aid. ‘*‘ What shall my son or daughter do?” is the com- 
mon question. There is a vast field opening up, in art, 
in trades, in electricity, and the parents feel it. 

We should like to arouse some of those men and wo- 
men who know so little, and yet think they know 
so much, but that may not be possible. The best advice 
we can offer to any one in the educational field is, read 
the articles in these pages ; they show there is a move- 
ment begun that is to penetrate and transform every 
trade, every occupation, and every profession. It is 
acquiring force already, it has so modified the aims and 
purposes of the new comers in the educational field that 
they are a different set from the routinists that once 
held sway. 





HOW TO PROMOTE MURDER. 





Not all educators are inside the school-room, by 
far the greater number are outside its walls. Not only 
have we live, walking teachers of profanity and 
obscenity, but the pictorial teacher of murder is publicly 
tolerated. Elaborate and nearly life-sized sketches of a 
man driving a knife into the chest of a young woman are 
displayed ona hundred theatre boards in this city to-day. 
A few weeks ago the picture was of two men struggling 
together and stabbing each other; and a few weeks 
further back one man was represented as shooting 
another with a revolver. In reference to this subject 
the Lancet recently said: ‘‘ While we empower the 
police to put down with a strong hand the exhibition in 
shop windows, and the censor of stage plays and spec- 
tacles to interdict the parade in theaters of pictures and 
scenes of an ‘‘ immoral” character, because it is recog- 
nized that these have a tendency to corrupt the mind 
of youth—and age too—nothing whatever is done to 
restrain the daily increasing evil of pictorial placards 
displayed on every boarding, and of highly wrought 
scenes produced at nearly all the theaters, which not 
only direct the thoughts, but actively stir the passions 
of the people in such way as to familiarize the average 
mind with murder in all its forms, and to break down 





that protective sense of “horror” which nature has 
given us, with the express purpose, doubtless, of oppos- 
ing an obstacle to the evil influence of the exemplifica- 
tion of homicide. It cannot be disguised that even the 
most sensitive nature is to some extent brutalized by the 
display of these pic ~ 

Why do crimes continue? Why do normally born 
children become abnormal wretches? Simply because 
they are educated into criminals. The motives influenc- 
ing them to lead criminal lives are stronger than those 
leading them to lead good lives. We cultivate murder. 
The soil is prepared by the parent in his nature before 
the child is born; the seed is planted as soon as the 
young pupil is taken into the street, and when the young 
plant springs up its growth is promoted by pictures in 
books, papers, and large theatrical posters. Under 
these circumstances why shouldn’t some of our children 
become murderers. The wonder is more of them do 
not. And, as if we were afraid they would not, we put 
daily papers into their hands full of minute accounts of 
blood and murder occurrences. All these influences are 
constantly at work, not periodically, but constantly ; not 
for one month, but for all the months. Surely murder 
culture by the pictorial and descriptive art is most 
assiduously cultivated in all parts of the civilized world 
at the present time. Teacher, what can you do about 
it? 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 

There is a great deal said just now about teaching 
patriotic selections, but it is our opinion that we can as 
easily make children love their fathers and mothers by 
reciting set pieces, as to love their country by learning 
patriotic extracts. We can’t learn to love anything by 
a book. Somebody will misinterpret this and say that 
we are opposed to the reciting of good sentiments in 
schools. We want to say here that we are in favor of 
teaching proper selections, but we are also in favor of 
teaching something before these extracts are committed 
tomemory. We will illustrate. Suppose a child learns 
a declamation about Bunker Bill before he knows any- 
thing about Bunker Hill. What good will it do him? 
But let his soul be enthused with the circumstances con- 
nected with Lexington and Bunker Hill and Boston 
Common, and.then the pent-up fires in his soul will find 
vent through words found in some eloquent oration. 
Washington’s farewell address is dry reading to one 
who does not know Washington. 








APPRECIATING CHILD-LIFE. 





We older people fail to appreciate child-life. We for- 
get how we felt when we were five years old, and 
imagine old heads on young children. Pleasure should 
be the life of childhood. A true parent makes his chil- 
dren happy. They are not half fed nor half clothed, nor 
are their minds cramped to the narrowest possible rou- 
tine of existence. A warped, twisted table wouldn’t 
bring much in the market. Strawberries will not grow 
to decent size if they are choked with weeds. Every- 
thing that comes to a healthy maturity must have 
health-giving surroundings. There is nothing more 
hungry for food than a growing child, but his hunger is 
mental as well as physical. A child is always hungry ; 
we cannot expect him to be moderate. He must shout 
and sing and whistle and have outdoor exercise, and 
plenty of room. Give our children the opportunity for 
the same healthy development that young colts have, and 
they would make far better men and women than they 
are likely to under the cramped culture in many homes. 
We have yet to learn the true secret of raising healthy 
children. We've improved our horses very much dur- 
ing the past two hundred years, but have we improved 
the human race as much? 


— 


PANIC IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 








A panic occurred in the First ward public school of 
Hunter’s Point, N. Y., last week. There are 1,100 
pupils, those in the primary department being on the 
first floor. A curtain caught fire in sight of the children, 
when the cry “Fire!” was raised, and the entire 
department made a rush for the doors. The grammar 
school up-stairs heard, and a panic occurred there, 
many little ones being crushed as the larger ones came 
down. In a few minutes 500 frightened parents sur- 
rounded the school, and added confusion to the scene. 
The fire was put out before the firemen arrived. Many 
children were seriously hurt, but none mortally. 

What can be done to avert such disasters? In a New 





Hampshire school the children did not know of the fire, 
but word was quickly passed around to the teachers, 
Each one said, ‘‘ Children, we will have a holiday this 
afternoon, and I want you to go out as quickly as possi- 
ble, and take all your books.” In a very few minutes 
the children were out of the school, and a great danger 
was averted. If all pupils were under such military 
discipline that obedience precedes everything, the calm 
manner, the steady eye, and the firm command of a 
teacher would control a frightened school. 





A CURIOUS REVIEW. 





There is a very curious review of Miss Le Row’s new 
book on ‘‘The Young Idea” in Education—very funny 
indeed—almost as witty as Miss Le Row’s book itself, and 
this is saying a great deal. It is not often that this staid 
and solemn monthly is enlivened with lightness, but it 
is here for once, sure. Dr. Mowry, ‘‘ wishes Miss LeRow, 
and General Walker, and Colonel Parker would stop 
holding up our excellent school system to ridicule,” and 
then he exclaims, ‘‘ What stuff she quotes from the NEw 
YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL and 7he Journal of Education,” 
and General Walker, and others id omne genus. And 
yet she culls many excellent extracts from Education.” 
How he mingles kicks and self congratulation! He 
refers to the “‘ stuff,” from the SCHOOL JOURNAL, and 
we admit that we have said a good many hard things 
against what was called teaching in the schools, but 
which was not. The SCHOOL JOURNAL has the courage 
to say that a vast amount of what has been put upon the 
unresisting pupil has been worse than nonsense—has been 
avery fraud. This may be stuff, but it is truth. We 
have dedicated this JOURNAL to speaking the truth con- 
cerning education. The trouble with Dr. Mowry is, that 
he isa man of the past, and does not comprehend the 
great current of thought that demands reform in the 
schools, The JOURNAL hails it. 
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AN eminent teacher in a recent letter said, ‘‘ Dr 
Brooks has given immense comfort to such men.as Mar- 
ble and Gove—men who know nothing about manual 
training.” Our friend could have added Brown's name 
to the list making the triocomplete. Isn’tit a pity three 
such men should be on the wrong side of so vital a ques- 
tion? But they will see the truth and become good 
manual training saints yet. Wait three years and see if 
our prediction does not prove true. 





— 


In Europe, schools have long been in existence for the 
building trades, for workers in wood, metal, and leather, 
for weaving and dyeing, for furniture-makers, wood- 
carvers, watch-makers, brewers, etc. Some of these 
schools, like the Imperial Technical school at Moscow, 
and the schools at Crefeld and Chemnitz in Germany, at 
Verviers in Belgium, the trade schools in Paris, and the 
London Guilds school, are on a magnificent scale. In- 
struction is provided by these foreign schools both for 
young men already in the trades and for beginners. The 
Carriage Makers’ Association has a school in New York 
for the young men. Trades are taught to beginners at 
the free institute, Worcester, Mass., and at some of the 
colleges endowed by the United States land grant act. 
Trades are also taught to colored young men at Hamp- 
ton, Va., at Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., at Central 
Tennessee, College, to Indians at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
and to young men in several asylums and reformatories. 
In both the American and foreign schools where trades 
are taught to beginners, the trade instruction is usually 
combined with a general instruction extending over 
several years. 





THE Carlisle Indian school boasts of the oldest pupil 
now attending a school in the United States. This per- 
son is past the advanced age of three-score. He isa 
man of vigorous physique, with a strong, open face. 
His career previous to his coming to Carlisle was one 
known among all the tribes in the West. The tribe to 
which he belongs is one of the smallest, yet it has been 
a powerful one during the many Indian skirmishes of 
late years This man, whois called Crazy Head, was 
chief of the Crow Nation, and his record as a warrior 
and ability asa chief are well known by many of the 
boys at the school from different tribes. He was trans- 
ferred to this school lately, and seems anxious to learn 
“‘white man’s ways and white man’s works.” He is 
learning the blacksmith trade, and during the coming 
winter will attend school half days and work the other 
half. 
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SUPERINTENDENT GREEN, of the Long Branch, N. J., 
schools, has been appointed and accepted as principal of 
the State Normal School, at Trenton. 





THE annual meeting of the New York city and county 
superintendents will be held at Utica, commencing 
Dec. 6. 





For the increased interest in the study of the mind of 
the child, 
Let us give thanks. 





ASK a teacher, ‘“‘ Why do you teach geography?” and 
the answer would be, without doubt, ‘“‘ To give pupils an 
idea of the earth.” We would like to ask our readers 
what proportion of the pupils in our schools have dis- 
tinct and correct ideas of that part of the earth which 
they have not seen ? 





It is impossible to adopt a new plan in school work 
without condemning the old plan as inferior to the new. 
One who condemns the old, without showing a better 
way, is doing an injury. One who recommends a new 
plan, without showing its superiority over an old plan is 
talking without sufficient evidence. 





Worps are vehicles of thought, that is, when they are 
used as they ought to be. When words are used with- 
out being the vehicles of thought, they are only sounds, 
—nothing more. It is doing a child a great injury to 
pronounce words he does not know the meaning of. 


-* 


Dr. Pick has a fine reputation in England, for teach- 
ing the proper use of the memory. Rev. Edward 
Thring says in a letter, ‘‘ Had I known as a boy how to 
work in the manner I now do for having listened to Dr. 
Pick’s instruction, I should have mastered and retained 
ten times as much knowledge with one quarter of the 
labor.” There is a science in training the memory that 
is plain. Do the teachers understand this science ? 








THE readers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, will be glad to 
know that Asst. Supt. N. A. Calkins, N. Y. City, has 
prepared a small work on, “Ear and Voice Culture” 
which will soon appear. Jt will-be published by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 





THERE are no officers under the municipal government 
who are more important than the school commissioners, 
for they can bring about the reforms in our system of 
public instruction which are so necessary to increase its 
efficiency. We need a less complicated course of study 
and simplification throughout, to make the schools more 
efficient. It is not the business of Mr. Hewitt to make 
appointments with reference to any specific reform ; “‘ to 
thrust his individual opimons on the board of education.” 
That would be to pack the commission. Weare glad he 
has selected broad-minded and both practical and edu- 
cated men and woman who have really an interest in 
the schools, and have thought upon systems of education 
and their comparative value. He has done all that is 
necessary, and has not exceeded the limitations of his 
duty. 





For manual training in schools, 
Let us give thanks. 


WE note a request from a county superintendent, for 
a free copy of ‘‘Gardner’s ,Town and Country School 
Buildings.” Is there not a wistaken idea afloat in the 
country? Isit not supposed that books can be manu- 
factured in the cities withont cost? We wish it were 
so, but the hard fact is that books cost money. We 
cannot get a single book without paying its price. 

There are some funny things about these requests for 
books. We published a list of the best twenty-five 
books for teachers, and very soon after a school exami- 
ner wrote us : ‘‘ Send list of books mentioned in last issue 
of your paper, and I will do what I can for you.” We 
earnestly advise every teacher and school officer to buy 
every necessary book—paying either in money or in 
services. That is the way we do. 

As to “ Gardner’s School Buildings,” we shall give 
out a few copies to influential newspapers that will give 
a full equivalent in a review of the book, and that is 
all. 








A SUPERINTENDENTS’ convention of Southern Indiana, 
Northern Kentucky and Southeastern Illinois were held 
at Louisville, Ky., Nov. 23 and 24. The meeting was 
one of great interest. Among other the follow- 
jpg were discussed ; ‘‘ Promotion of Pupils—When and 


How,” ‘‘Social Culture Among Teachers,” ‘Should 
Teachers be Assigned Grades or Subjects?” ‘‘ Relation 
of the Teacher to the Pupils of the Play-ground,” 
‘Should the Superintendent Always Stand by the 
Teacher?” ‘* What books should be Read to the Pupils 
and what Should be Read by them ?” 





‘* EDUCATION is the concern of the state more than of 
the parent.” Does this statement, from a recent 
address, contain the truth? Does it concern the parent 
to educate his children for their own good, more than it 
does the state to educate them for its own good? Why 
should a state demand the education of all children 
in it? 
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Wuat is meant by a “‘ good education”? If a dozen 
men of intelligence in various walks of life were asked 
this question, each would give a different answer. 





For the decreasing number of political school boards, 
Let us give thanks. 





THE article on ‘‘ Blackboard Drawings of Familiar 
Objects,” by Prof. W. N. Hull, in the JournaL for No- 
vember 3, contained eleven drawings. The first five be- 
longed to Professor Hull’s article, the other six were 
from Prof. George E. Little, of Washington, D. C. They 
arrived at the time when we were expecting electro- 
types from Professor Hull, and in this way the mistake 
was made. Professor Little is justly famous for his ex- 
cellent work in rapid drawing. Thousands of teachers 
all over the country have listened with pleasure and 
profit to his instructions in blackboard delineation. We 
know of no person whom we could more confidently re- 
commend to give such instruction at teachers’ institutes 
or in normal schools. 








THE Educational Council of the Iowa State Teachers» 
Association will meet Dec. 26 and 29, 1888, in Des 
Moines. The following is the program: Institute 
instructors, Supt. C. H. Gurney, chairman. Com.— 
Pres. J. C. Gilchrist, Supt. D. W. Lewis, Prof. C. M. 
Grumbling, Pres. J. F. McFarland. 

Institute conductors, Prof. J. 8. Shoup, chairman. 
Com.—Supt. Ole O. Roe, Hon. A. Abernethy, Supt. Mrs. 
L. M. Wilson, Supt. N. W. Boyes. 

High schools, Pres. C. A. Schaeffer, chairman. Com. 
—Pres. G. A. Gates, Pres. W. F. King, Pres. H. H. 
Seerley, Supt. R. G. Saunderson, Supt. R. G. Young. 

Compulsory education, Prof. J. Wernli, chairman. 
Com.—Supt. C. P. Rogers, Miss Lucy Curtis, Supt. J. C. 
Yocum, Prof. R. A. Harkness, Prof. Jas. Harlan. 

Industrial education, Supt. W. F. Cramer, chairman, 
Com.—Pres. W. I. Chamberlain, Supt. F. M. Witter, 
Supt. M. F. Arey, Supt. A. W. Stuart, Supt. A. Arm- 
strong. 

Hon. Henry SaBIN, President; M. F. Argy, Secre- 
tary. 





For better salaries, more permanent tenure of office, 
less number of examinations, and the greater freedom oy 
teachers, 

Let us give thanks. 


OUT DOOR WORK AND PLAY. 


During the classic ages of the Mediterranean nations, 
education was almost wholly an outdoor affair. Even 
Plato’s Academia and Aristotle’s Lyceum were public 
families, who will not be required to soil their hands 
with work. I merely pause to observe that work is not 
only educative but ennobling, and idleness degrading, 
and that those who decline to work, must take the moral 
consequences whether they will or no. But I wish to be 
understood as claiming that the exercises of sewing, 
cookery, etc., possess more educational value than the 
act of memorizing any prose or poetry to be found, even 
in the highest realms of literature. 

It is worth while for teachers of girls to reflect, too, 
that the women of the future are not to be of the type 
of those celebrated in the song and story of the middle 
ages. There are to be giantesses as well as giants in the 
days to come, and they will not be developed by mem- 
orizing verses! Says Mr. Emierson, ‘‘ When nature has 
work to be done, she creates a genius to do it,” and he 
adds, ‘‘ Follow the great man and you shall see what 
the world has at heart in these ages.” But we are ap- 
proaching an age when it will be necessary to follow 
the great woman as well as the great man, to see what 
the world has at heart, And the higher and more com- 








plex the civilization, the less “ nature,” and the more 
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“training,” will have to do with the creation of the 
geniuses who shall move the heart of the world to great 
deeds and higher aims, and to a deeper sense of the one- 
ness of the human family, and the inter-dependence of 
all its members. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





NASHVILLE, 1889. 


By vote of the directors at San Francisco last July the 
next meeting was to be held at Nashville, provided all 
the conditions are complied with. All these conditions, 
including our fare on the rallroads, ample and reason- 
able hotel accommodations, and halls for the meetings, 
the publication of the bulletin, etc., etc., have been fully 
complied with. The executive committee, there, to 
whom the final decision was left, had no alternative but 
to agree to hold the next meeting in that city ; and the 
time fixed upon is July 16 to 19, or 20. 

The committee are more than pleased, they are 
enthusiastic, with the public interest which the citizens 
of Nashville and the teachers of the South manifest in 
holding the next meeting there. They have madea 
very liberal contribution ; they have opened their hearts 
and their homes for our entertainment; and at a large 
and representative meeting of citizens and friends of 
education there was expressed a cordiality not to be 
withstood. And this was not confined to the citizens of 
Nashville. Sister cities of the state were heard from ; 
and the states of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia. the Carolinas, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri were present, either by letter or 
by representatives. 

There is great enthusiasm about this meeting in many, 
if not in all of these states. Before the final decision was 
fully made, a man from Iowa had started to form an 
excursion for the members of the association. The West, 
the South, and the Southwest, will send a large delega- 
tion, we feel assured. 

It strikes us of the Northeast that it is too late to go 
South in Summer. There was the same feeling about 
the journey to San Francisco; but none of us had 
any trouble on that score. The climate of the city of 
Nashville is not hotter on a given day than it sometimes 
is in any Northern city. The heat is more prolonged. 
It can not be more excessive than it was in Chicago in 
1887. It is likely to be much less oppressive. And then 
there is Lookout Mountain only a few hours’ ride away, 
where was fought the battle above the clouds, and 
which is delightfully cool—6,000 feet high, with a view 
unsurpassed for beauty. With proper clothing, light 
flannel shirts for the men, and light dresses for the 
ladies, we cannot be uncomfortable. As to the yellow 
fever, there never was an indigenous case in the city ; 
there was not one within a hundred miles of the place 
this year; it never begins anywhere till about the 
middle of August ; and there is no more reason to expect 
it, than to anticipate cholera in New York next summer. 

The association has become national. It is time for 
us to meet again in the South. In no place can the 
members learn more that will do them good ; and in no 
place will the influence of the association be more 
useful. 

Above all there is not a more charming city to visit. 
It isthe very Athens of the South and Southwest. A 
list of the universities and schools of all kinds established 
there would fill a page. The hospitality of the people is 
unbounded. The topography of the place is beautiful ; 
and from the capitol the view is charming. 

Nothing will do more to bind in love all the sections 
of our common country, than a visit of the teachers 
from the South and the West, to those of the South and 
Southwest. We know too little of each other, and of 
each other’s work and trials. With us, common school 
education is old ; with them, it is new ; and each may 
learn something valuable from the other. It will do us 
of the North much good to see the evidences of the heroic 
struggle which our friends in the South have been mak- 
ing in the common cause, in which they are work- 
ing ; it will do them good to see us, and to talk with us. 
If each can learn to look through the other's spectacles, 
and to put himself in the other’s place, then we all shall 
know and love each other better ; and better even than 
this—the children whom we are educating will, through 
us, learn to love one another, though living far away. 

The Mammoth cave, the battle-fields, the mountains 
of East Tennessee, and of Northern Georgia, are objects 
of not less interest, though of less extent, than the 
Rockies and the Sierres ; and in and about Nashville it- 
self, there are sights to see, and places to visit, such as 
are to be found nowhere else on the continent. At 
Bellemeade there is a deer-park of 400 acres, containing 
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three or four hundred deer; and some of the finest 
horses in the world are raised on that place. = Will the 
teachers of New York, Pennsylvania, and New England 
stay at home? 

Nothing can as yet be said about the program, except 
that every effort will be made to make it ‘‘ all-round,” 
and large, and crisp. No dry paper, and no paper over 
80 minutes; everything boiled down. It is true that 
the president was not subjected to any catechism, to see 
if he were orthodox—that process is a new invention ; 
but he always speaks out in meeting, and he never has 
yet tried to choke off an opponent, as the editor of the 
JOURNAL knows, even if not all the descendants of Noah 
have yet found it out. There will be a free speech ; and 
free speech and free speakers will be interesting. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 





By Miss May MACKINTOSH. 

The child M—— first became known to my friend, 
Miss K., about a year ago. At that time, she was 6 
years old, and as she seemed much neglected, Miss K. 
visited her, and made inquiries. 

Her father owned his little house and large garden, 
but owing to a succession of sicknesses and death was 
very poorly off at that time. The child’s mother was 
dead, and the house was “‘ kept” by two brothers, aged 
respectively 8 and 10! The results may be better imag- 
ined than described. The father was a fairly educated, 
honest, sober German workman; the eldest son honest, 
but boorish and conceited ; the second son, a confirmed 
liar and thief, (the only regret he seemed to feel on 
being found out was that he could not keep what he 
had taken. He woulda give acry like a wild beast on 
being forced to do so.) This second boy is bright, stood 
very high in school, and has considerable mechanical 
ability. On being taken to church, presumably for the 
first time since his baptism, the tears came into his eyes 
at solemn portions of the service. Miss K. offered to 
give him money to buy candy if he would come and tell 
her when he was tempted to take it, reasoning that the 
semi-starvation of the period immediately before she 
knew the family might have given rise to abnormal 
cravings which could not be conquered at once. This 
offer was not accepted, but he pilfered from Miss K. 
whenever he found opportunity. At first sight, he im- 
presses strangers very favorably—‘ a nice, frank-looking 
boy!” The youngest boy is stupid and obstinate to the 
extreme; has stolen through the example of the second 
brother, but does not originate crime. 

The youngest of this family is a girl, younger than 
M——, quick, as none of the others are, and deceitful to 
to the core,though only four years old when we first knew 
her. She would snatch up and hide bright colored pieces 
of cloth, and look at us furtively. If nothing was said, 
she would prattle away as innocently as possible. An 
aunt on the mother’s side came and took nearly every- 
thing of value in the house while the poor mother was 
lying dead ; so the heredity is easily traced. 

The child M—— seemed to promise best of any, and 
after much consideration, Miss K. and I took her until 
she should be grown up, to give her achance. This was 
done with the full consent of the father, who was, and 
is, heart-broken over his children’s wrong-doings. 

We took her under our influence at the age of 7 3-4 
years, and she has now been with us four years, From the 
first she was told, ‘‘ No punishment, no matter what you 
do, if you tell the truth at once.” 

I believe we could count the times in which she has 
told the truth at once; and, each time, it has been as 
though all the forces of the nether world were within 
her trying to prevent it. Sometimes, but rarely, the 
truth will come right on top of the lie, and that also is 
excused to her. 

And the worst feature of the case is that mere laziness 
and sluggishness is at the bottom of almost all the false 
statements. If the true answer would cause her to run 
downstairs and up again, the false one is sure to come 
out, if there is the least chance of its not being detected 
at once. Sometimes, too, she will persist in the false- 
hood in the face of overwhelming evidence, as in the 
case of taking sugar from a parcel she had bought at the 
store, The corner of the bag was wet, and sugar stick- 
ing around her mouth, and yet she did not confess that 
she had done it, though showed the proofs, and promised 
that if she would tell the truth even then she should not 
be punished. Miss K. worked with her for about two 
hours, and at last the truth was reached by her father’s 
second wife taking a stick and threatening a whipping. 
She would clasp her hands, ‘‘Oh, no, Miss K., I didn’t 
do it,” and look the picture of injured innocence. 
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Indeed, any stranger would think it simply brutal to 
disbelieve her, until experience in hundreds of such 
cases had taught him better. 

And in every case, when found out, she would so tell 
the facts that wrong would almost seem right. One of 
her punishments is to go on telling until she gets the 
story just as the incident happened, and it will often 
take half an hour. 

She is thought a very nice child by all strangers. She 
does well in school, excepting in arithmetic, in which she 
is poor. For this, as matters stand, we are rather thank- 
ful, as otherwise she might cause financial trouble in 
the household. She seems to realize, however, that she 
is not smart enough to do that. 

So far, she has only stolen and picked at food, except 
in one instance, to be mentioned hereafter. Now, steal- 
ing food is hardly conclusive evidence of a confirmed 
thief, although it was not from hunger, since she would 
rise from a dinner large enough for a full-grown man, 
and then eat up the scraps she was carrying out to the 
cats ! 

The one money theft was in this way. During Lent, 
we had told her thatif she cared to do little extra things 
she should have 10 cents a week, to give away to either 
the ‘‘Sheltering Arms ” or the “ Daisy” ward, of Christ 
Hospital, Jersey City. 

Now, one of her marked characteristics is a liking to 
give, and we thought she would enjoy this, while at the 
same time we made it clear that this was not hers to do 
what she liked with, but that she need not earn it if she 
did not want to. 

At the time she was delighted, talked about it, and 
whether she would give it to the ‘‘ Daisy ” or ‘‘ Shelter- 
ing Arms,” finally deciding in favor of the latter, 
because they were little sick children. This money she 
was allowed to keep herself ; because we wanted her to 
know what it was to have money in her power and not 
spend it. By some unforeseen accident, I was not able 
to take her to see the little sick children as soon as I 
expected, and when I inquired about the money, 49 cents 
of it was gone, spent for candy, penny by penny. AH 
this time, she was placidly accepting praise for being so 
much better. She has a wonderful flow of language, 
being able to writea story containing a few good ideas, 
in larger compass than any other child Iknow. Her 
excuses, when found out, flow in like fashion, until at 
length we have forbidden all speech except ‘ yes,” or 
no,” at such times. 

For the first half-year Miss K. tried no punishment at 
all, but spoke kindly and waited long. During this 
period the child was in clover; her plausible stories were 
believed, except in a few cases, and life went on 
smoothly. 

But gradually, one falsehood after another opened our 
eyes to the real state of the case. A specially bad one, 
which might have involved the loss of a store boy’s 
position, made me declare that I would give her a whip- 
ping, since no milder measures would do. The whipping 
was given, with force that made me sick the rest of the 
day. Half an hour after the child was talking as pleas- 
antly ver, and would have been quite happy if we 
had met her half-way. Then we decided that there was 
no use in brutalizing ourselves, and yet producing no 
effect ; so on the next occasion we tried bread and water. 
This seemed to have more effect, but still not a lasting 
one. At times since, we have let her go without food 
when obstinately sticking to an untruth. 

But, alas, if we punished her in this way as often as 
punishment is needed, she would yet nothing at all, and 
that would be too radical a way of solving the difficulty, 
for the nineteenth century. 

What is to be done? The child is thoroughly untrust- 
worthy. Our doubts have even led us to question 
whether an education of the intellect, and a surface 
polish to manners and speech, will not make her a more 
dangerous member of society than she would otherwise 
have been. She admires noble things, or pretends to in 
a very realistic fashion ; and all the while may be doing 
the lowest and most filthy things. 

I fear that no pen picture will convey the true idea of 
our difficulties ; and yet we are very anxious to gain 
light on this subject. She shows great persistence in 
wrong habits, and we hoped that this might also be true 
of the right ones ; but every once in a while we have to 
begin at the beginning again. 

We fairly tremble to think of the complications which 
the coming years may bring. She is well developed for 
her age, and if she becomes a woman with her present 
habits and tendencies, we feel that the responsibility of 
her actions would be terrible. 

I have given lessons from the Bible, in fact given up 
my Sunday afternoons to her, so that they might be a 








happy time, in which, after the lesson of the day, I read 
beautiful and simple stories to her ; and she would leave 
me at the end, only to repeat the old wrong-doing five 
minutes after. 

What are we todo? Can you help us? 
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LESSONS IN MORAL TRAINING. 


By Emma L. BALLOU, Jersey City, N. J. 
TO TEACH THE DUTY OF OBEYING CONSCIENCE. 


Teacher: This morning, when coming to school, I 
passed a merry group of children. Among them were 
two, who were brother and sister. The little girl was 
playing with a return ball. Suddenly the cord broke, 
and the ball hit the boy a sharp blow. With a look of 
sorrow, the girl ran to her brother, to comfort him 
Without waiting to hear a word, the boy doubled up his 
fist, and struck her full in the face. Just then they 
spied me, looking at them. How do you suppose the 
boy looked? Willie may tell. 

Willie : I think he looked sorry. 

Teacher : He ought to have looked sorry, but he didn't, 
for he was still angry. 

Harry : I think he looked mad. 

Teacher : Yes, he looked angry, but there was another 
look in his face, beside anger. 

Minnie: I think he looked ashamed. 

Teacher: You are right. Fred may tell me why he 
was ashamed. 

Fred: Because you saw him. 

Teacher: Even if no one had seen him, wouldn't he 
have been ashamed, if he had stopped to think ? 

Lucy : I think he would, 

Teacher: Perhaps John can tell me why he was 
ashamed. 

John: He was ashamed because he knew he had 
done wrong. 

Teacher: You are right ; but how did he know that 
what he had done was wrong? 

Jennie: Perhaps his mother had told him never to 
strike his sister. 

Teacher: Very likely. If no one had told him so, 
would he have felt ashamed ? 

Harry: I think he would not. 

Jennie: I don’t know. 

Fannie: He would have felt ashamed anyway, for he 
must have known that it was mean to hit her. 

Teacher: How would he have known that it was 
wrong, if no one had ever told him? 

Jennie: He would think it in his heart. 

Teacher: Yes, but what would make him “ think it 
in his heart ” ? 

Nellie: 1 know ; it was his conscience. 

Teacher : What is conscience ? Harry may tell. 

Harry: It is something that tells us when we have 
done wrong, and makes us feel bad. 

Teacher : Does it tell you when you have done right ? 

Harry: Yes, ma’am. 

Teacher : How does it make you feel then? 

Harry : It makes us feel happy. 

Teacher : Sometimes it is said that conscience is the 
voice of God in the soul, teaching us what is right and 
what is wrong. If you wish to do right, you must al- 
ways obey it, for if you do not, the voice will grow 
fainter and fainter till you will not hear it at all. 

In the story I told you, the little girl hurt her brother 
before he struck her. Do you think she was ashamed 
of hurting him ? 

Minnie: No, but I think she was sorry. 

Teacher : Why was she not ashamed? All tell. 

Children: Because she didn’t mean to do it. 

Teacher : If she had thrown the ball carelessly, and 
so had hurt her brother, would she have felt ashamed ? 
Nellie: I think she would have felt a little ashamed. 

Teacher: As it was, she did not intend to do any 
harm, and she was not careless, but it was entirely an 
accident, so her conscience did not tell her she had done 
wrong. 

Do you think that it could do any good for the boy to 
: feel ashamed after he had done wrong? He couldn’t 
take back the blow. 





Minnie: It might keep him from doing it again. 
Teacher: Do you suppose his conscieace told him he 
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ought not to strike his sister, before he did it? 

Harry: Yes, but he didn’t listen to it. 

Teacher: When is the right. time to listen to con- 
science ; before, or after you have performed an action ? 

John : We ought to listen before we do anything. 

Teacher: Will it do any good to listen after you have 
done wrong? 

Minnie: Sometimes we can take back what we have 
done. 

Teacher: Sometimes you can. The boy couldn’t take 
the blow back. Could he have done anything else, to 
make up to his sister for the blow? 

Charlie: He could have told her he was sorry. 

Teacher : Yes, he could have done that. 


SUMMARY. 


Conscience is the voice within us, that tells us what is 
right and what is wrong. 

If I obey my conscience I shall be happy. 

If I disobey it I shall be unhappy. 

Before I perform any action, I ought to listen to my 
conscience, so as to know whether what I wish to do is 
right or wrong, and then I should always Obey what it 
tells me. 

Every evening I should think over the actions I have 
performed during the day. 

If my conscience tells me that I have done anything 
wrong, I should undo it if I can. 

If I cannot, I should confess it, and resolve not to do 
the same thing again. 

By so doing, I shall keep myself awake to the voice of 
conscience, and shall always hear it, clear and strong. 





REPRODUCTION EXERCISES. 


A most valuable exercise in an advanced school (by 
which we mean the so-called Grammar school), is the re- 
production or recasting exercise. For example, the pupil 
reads with care an anecdote of Washington or of Bis- 
marck, and then rising in his seat gives it in his style to 
the school. In this way very valuable information is 
gained and imparted. It is applicable to all subjects 
but Geography, History, and Mythology are the favorite 
flelds. The following are some titles taken from the 
Friday afternoon exercises of a school of 140 pupils in 
New Jersey ; they were given by the advanced classes : 

1. Niagara Falls, discovery and dimensions. 

. William Wordsworth’s life and one of his poems. 
. The Catacombs, uses, etc. 

The Pyramids, dimensions, etc. 

The seven great battles of the Revolution. 

. Bunker Hill monument. 

. Ulysses; life and character. 

. The Egyptian native, peculiarities, etc. 

. Daniel Webster, an incident in his life. 

10. A verse from Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Bridge,” followed 
by a criticism. 

11. An incident showing ill effects of procrastination, 

12. The Dutch in New York City. 

(1) These exercises should be short, never over three 
minutes in length. 

(2) The pupil should be trained in methods of 
presenting his theme. He should come easily to the 
platform and bow moderately to the audieuce (not as 
low a bow as for a declamation), he should then pause 
until he has the attention, and proceed slowly, gesture 
where needed, and finish with a slight bow. Some 
teachers by neglecting to drill the pupils, see them fail 
and become disheartened and unwilling to try a repro- 
duction again. It is their own fault. 

(8) Sometimes it is a good plan to have all whoare to take 
part siton a settee in front so that they can succeed each 
other with rapidity. It saves embarrassment also, for it 
is a severe trial for a young man to walk from the rear 
of the room, ascend the platform, speak for three 
minutes what is not committed to memory and then 
return to his place. This must be taken into account. 

(4) These exercises may be read in the morning after 
‘‘ opening exercises,” for it is valuable that every member 
of the advanced class take a part in them. 

(5) The subject should be left as far as possible to the 
pupils to select. They may be aided by cyclopedias, 
dictionaries, etc. And here it may be said that no school 
should be without a Biographical and Geographical Cy- 
clopedia, at least. Sometimes a pupil fails to feel an inter- 
est in the subject the teacher assigns: much of the good 
of the exercise is lost if this is the case. I once had hard 
work to get a big fellow to take hold, he declared he knew 
nothing. Finally, I asked him to present his ideas on 
the materials of a good breakfast. Rather liking fun, he 
consented, and it was an amusing occasion: I remember 
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yet, how he told about buttering and sugaring the hot 
buckwheat cakes. He afterward took his part in those 
exercises. 

(6) Finally, select living topics. In one school were 
given, “‘How our town could be improved,” ‘Our 
public Library,” “‘ Life of Hon. ——” (a lately deceased 
member of Congress, from the town) ‘‘ The —— Garden 
Party,” ‘Our Sabbath School.” 

The ease that is acquired by the speakers is a marked 
result, and well repays the efforts; but there is also an 
increased knowledge and breadth of information. 





SOME FALLACIES EASILY EXPLAINED. 





By FRANKLIN A. BECHER, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The purpose of this article is to point out by means of 
a few examples (which are generally considered falla- 
cies), some erroneous conceptions concerning negative 
quantities, and the symbols zero and infinity as taught 
in some of our mathematical text-books. The author of 
a book on algebra should exercise great care in stating 
and defining accurately the fundamental conceptions. 
The distinctions, both as to their nature and relation, 
that exist between different symbols when applied in 
different ways, shoula be most accurately and precisely 
set forth. 

In the following examples and explanations, I believe 
the points will be fully illustrated, and a more particular 
reference to the errors would only necessitate quota- 
tiong which would not make matters any clearer. 

First, to show that—3> 9. 

Let 7>8. By adding—6 to both sides of the inequality 
we have 1>—3; again by multiplying both sides of this 
inequality by—3 we have—3> 9. 

This point is covered by the axiom, if equals be added 
to unequals, the sum will be unequal. This axiom is 
not arithmetically true, except in special cases where 
the new inequality retains the same signs as the given 
inequality, which has been subjected to some arithmeti- 
cal operation. 

If the signs plus and minus are to be changed, then 
the sign of inequality should be changed. 

The signs plus and minus are adjectives. They 
inform us of the nature of the operation, whether the 
number is to be added or subtracted, but not of the 
nature of the number itself, whether negative or posi- 
tive. This discrimination is very essential. The nature 
of a number may often be determined from its relation 
to other numbers, i, ¢., its value, yet the sign of opera- 
tion and the sign designating its nature, must not be 
confounded. They are separate and distinct concep- 
tions. If the sign donating the nature of the number 
and the sign of operation are both minus, the effect will 
be to make the number positive, just as the use of two 
negatives in a sentence make the sentence affirmative. 
Positive and negative terms are contradictory, i. e., they 


‘|}tend to destroy or cancel one another. As a general 


rule, it may be laid down that the conceptions of posi- 
tive and negative numbers depend upon their origin. 

In my opinion, a teacher giving*instruction in algebra 
should call the pupils’ attention to the fact that algebra 
to a certain extent, is a symbolic language, that every 
formula can be translated into ordinary ‘language, that 
each algebraic expression may be analyzed, and the 
relation of the various elements grammatically deter- 
mined, and that some symbols, like some words, have 
different meanings, and oftentimes must be differently 
interpreted. 

In the above example, it is essential that if the adjec- 
tives, signs of operation X and — are changed, the sign 
> should likewise be changed, which will overcome the 
fallacy. 

Second, to show that all numbers are equal. Suppose 
a>b and a—b=c, then (a—b) (a—b)=(a—b) c. After 
adding—ac-+-ab—b*® to both members of the equation 
we have 

a*—ab—ac—ab—b*—be (2) 
a (a—b—c)=b (a—b—) (8) 
a=b. 

Equation (2) is really 0=0. 

Equation (3) is a0=b0 which is equal to 0. 

If one factor of a product is zero, then the entire pro. 
duct is equal to zero. No matter how many numbers 
there are, the result is the same. Zero, as a general 
rule, cannot be subjected to any arithmetical operations. 

Again to show that 2=1. 
2t—at=2*—2 
(w—x) (e+-2)=2 (w—2) 
e+-e=x 
2=1 
This falls under the same head as above. 


Zero and infinity are symbols which have peculiar 
properties. All the positive whole numbers constitute 
an inexhaustible series, having zero for its beginning, 
and for its end infinity. Thesesymbols do not represent 
numbers ; zero represents the non-existence of numbers, 
while infinity represents indefinite number. They are 
the two limits of the conception, number. This does not 
exclude them from possessing certain properties which 
are common to numbers, and therefore under certain 
conditions they can assume the qualities of real num- 
bers. Their origin is the same as that of real numbers, 
with the exception of unity. For example, infinity 
arises from an unlimited addition of unity or other posi- 
tive numbers, or from the unlimited multiplication of 
positive whole numbers, except unity, or from the divis- 
ion of a number by zero. On the other hand, zero is 
the result obtained either by subtracting equal numbers 
from one another, or by dividing a number by infinity. 
It is evident by comparing the different modes of their 
origin that each of the symbols zero and infinity have 
various meanings, and therefore must be differently 
interpreted. This is more apparent in the case of zero 
than in the case of infinity, as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing relations : 


= 4 ® 
S*a=*=hy 
c—o 

a ae 


If these conceptions were clearly and distinctly set 
forth in our text-book of algebra, I believe that it would 
remove those mysteries which to many seem incompre- 
hensible, and smooth the path to the study of the cal- 
culus. 
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A DICTATION EXERCISE. 








By Wo. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 

In my judgment, the boy or girl who can write cor” 
rectly the following sentences from dictation, simple ar 
they are, shows a better knowledge of grammar than 
one who can recite a book from end to end and not be 
able to do this. Will teachers of pupils who have been in 
school seven and eight years, please test their classes 
and send the result to me? I shall not ask for the name 
of the school or teacher. Simply write: ‘I am a teach” 
er of the grade. I gave your test in language to 
pupils and were perfect.” 

Then arrange two columns and write under one the 
number of pupils and under the other the number of 
mistakes made, thus :— 











No. of pupils. No. of mistakes. 
4 4 
1 5 
2 6 
8 22 


That is, there were four pupils who had four mistakes 
one who had five; two who had six; three who had 
twenty-two, etc. 

Next write the three words as below :— 


Punctuation 84. 
Spelling 9. 
Capitals 14. 


This shows that thirty-four of the pupils made mis- 
takes in punctuation, nine made mistakes in spelling, 
and fourteen used either capitals for small letters or 
small letters for capitals. 

Remember everything counts,—capitals, punctuation, 
and spelling. I desire the information for the good of 
the cause, and shall be greatly obliged to all who wil! 
favor me with it. 

(1.) John, come here. 

(2.) Did you hear me, John? 

(8.) Now, John, did you hear? 

(4.) “Dear me,” said the old lddy, “such a sight will 
spoil my sight for life.” 

(5.) The old man was right. He said God would 
send you back, and here you are. 

(6.) Don’t forget to write your very best. 

(7.) On the 6th of January, 1818, the inhabitants of a 
lonely dwelling, near a certain city inGermany, were in 
great alarm. 

(8.) May I go too? There will be two others. 

(9.) He was born April 15, +865. 

(10.) ‘‘ Here is your knife, Mr. Wright.” 

(11.) “‘ Where did you set it?” asked the boys: 

(12.) ‘‘Where’s Fred? He’s behindhand, too.” 

(18.) ** Wouldn’t Henry buy it?” 

(14.) ‘* I’m learning to draw.” 

(15.) The valleys were full of flies. 

(16.) The spider's web is broken. 

(17.) Ladies’ gloves for sale here. 





(18.) ‘‘ Hurrah! our side has won.” 
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If I hear from seventy teachers and none of them re 
port a perfect recitation, what shall we infer? Is there 
not something wrong? Are our methods faulty? Are 
our text-books faulty? Are our teachers faulty? I am 
not writing this asa critic. I am simply looking for 
light. I desire to do better by my boys and girls than 
was done by me. My writings are full of faults because 
of a Jack of drill when at school. I try to make my ar- 
ticles so practical that the teachers will forget the hum- 
ble way in which they are expressed. 

Let me say in closing, that I am sure I cannot give this 
test’ to any class in my school and have twenty-five per 
cent. of the class perfect. IfI can doas well as that, I 
shall be delighted. Now that I have been honest and 
told you this, please be just as honest and tell me how 
your class does. You all have the advantage of me, 
because no one is to know your results, not even myself, 
unless you choose to tell me, while you all know mine. 
Or, better yet, I will give the test to my best class and 
see how they do. This result I shall put in with the 
others, and send to the JOURNAL how many pupils 
(counting yours and mine) took the test, and how many 
pupils were perfect, etc. Now, do not read this and for- 
get all about it, but give the class a test at once and 
write me: ‘‘ Lawrence St. School, Newark, N. J.” 








RULES OF ORDER. 

In every convention of persons for the expression of 
united thought on any topic, certain rule; are observed 
called ‘‘ rules of order.” Now such meetings are very 
common, and there is need of knowing these rules. 
Women often have meetings and are unable to proceed 
methodically unless a man is present to tell them what 
todo. A number of women met lately, according toa 
daily paper, to plan out missionary. work, and delayed 
organizing for an hour waiting for the minister ; a com- 
mittee was dispatched to solicit his attendance, other- 
wise they could do no work. 

The usual “rules of order” can be taught in school 
very readily. My plan has been as follows: I select a 
time when there is need of a change in order to break 
the monotony ; or I take the time set for ‘‘ general ex- 
ercise.” Ivacate the platform and say :— 

‘*Now we will go into ‘ committee of the whole.’” 

The pupils have had this explained before and they 
are ready to act. A pupil immediately rises and says :— 

**T call the meeting to order and nominate —— ——— 
for chairman.” 

Another pupil ‘‘ seconds the motion.” 

The first pupil then says: ‘‘ The nomination is made 
and seconded that —— be the chairman of this 
meeting; all in favor of this nomination will say aye. 
(Those in favor respond.) All opposed say no. The 
ayes have it, and —— will please take the chair.” 

The one elected then steps forward and sits in the 
teacher’s chair. (If a very young pupil is selected the 
teacher stands by him to prompt him.) He rises and 
says: ‘‘I am much obliged forthe honor you have con- 
ferred on me.” 

The chairman rises and says: ‘‘ There will be need of 
a secretary ; will some one please nominate a suitable 
person?” 

A pupil rises and says: ‘‘ I nominate 
tary.” 

Another says: ‘‘I second the motion.” 

The chairman says, ‘‘ The motionis made and seconded 
that be the secretary ; all in favor say aye; op- 
posed say no. The ayes have it.’ 

The secretary takes his place near the president. 

The president then says: ‘‘ We are now in order of 
business ; will someone state the object of the meeting ?” 

Some pupil who has been instructed will rise and say : 
‘*T understand the object of this meeting is to discuss 
plans for Jaying down a plank walk to thestreet.” (Any 
other object may be stated.) 

Another pupil rises and says: ‘‘ I move this resolution: 
‘ Resolved, That we should lay down a plank-walk to the 
street.’” 

Another pupil rises and says : ‘‘I second the motion.” 

The chairman says: ‘‘ A resolution has been offered 
by as follows: (reads.) It has been seconded and 
it is now before you for debate.” 

As the time has now expired, a pupil says: 
this meeting do now adjourn.” 

Another says: ‘‘ I second the motion.” 

The chairman says: ‘‘ The motion is made that we ad- 
journ. Allin favor, etc.” He then goes to his seat. 

This should be repeated again and again, putting in a 
new chairman and secretary each time until the routine 
is perfectly learned. ~ < ; ‘ie _— 
. This is the first step. 
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By OLIvE E. Dana. 
Z, 
THE PILGRIMS’ COMING. 


1. Recrration, ‘‘ Song of Plymouth Rock.” 


‘* A thousand years I kept 
My watch by the slumbering sea ; 
A thousand omens read 
Of the day that was coming to me. 
*Twas uttered by wind and wave, 
And whispered by cloud and star, 
‘The soul of Freedom sleeps until 
The Mayflower sails from afar.’ 


‘The tide came surging up 
From the depths of ocean’s caves, 
And ever a promise brought 
Of the bark that should cross the waves. 
The tide went rolling down 
In surf and swell and foam, 
And ever I dreamed it ran to bid 
The Mayflower welcome home. 


“ It fell with the falling snow, 
The word of fate at last, 

And the hailing bell of freedom rung, 
In the stormy, wintry blast. ~ 

*O, sea!’ I said, ‘ be kind, 
Be faithful, sky and-star, 

With priceless freight to all the land 
The Mayflower rides afar.’ 


‘*She was anchored in the bay, 
Pale blossom of the sea, 
And the boats went two and fro, 
Till all were brought to me. 
O, I had waited long 
For the touch of those pilgrim feet ; 
The wintry air grew redolent 
With incense strange and sweet. 


‘* For the gate of Heaven swung wide, 
And angels through the air 

Flocked, as that band their voices raised 
In fervent praise and prayer. 


Now evermore I watch 
By the side of the sounding sea, 
And muse and ponder and dream 
Of the glory that came to me.” 
—FRANcES L. MACE. 


2. READING. The story of the coming. 


‘* The Pilgrims, as they have always been called, had 
separated for conscience’s sake from the Church of Eng- 
land, had removed from England to Holland, and dwelt 
there, increasing to the number of five hundred. The 
Dutch magistrate said, ‘These English have lived 
among us now these twelve years, and yet we have 
never had any suit or accusation against them.’ But it 
seemed likely that the wars between Spain and Holland 
would be renewed, making their place of refuge unsafe ; 
and the children of the Pilgrims were growing up, 
whom their parents desired to hear speaking English 
rather than Dutch ; and they desired also to do some- 
thing for the propagating and advancing of the Gospel 
of Christ in the remote parts of the world. 

8. ‘‘So a hundred of their younger men and women 
were selected to go to America, and a portion of them 
sailed in July, 1620, their minister, John Robinson, 
invoking a blessing on their departure, and warning 
them, ‘ The Lord hath more truth: yet to seek out of His 
Holy Word.’ Of their two ships, the Mayflower alone 
completed her voyage, and after touching at three Eng- 
lish ports, had still a voyage of sixty-three days. 

4, “On the eastern coast of Massachusetts there is a 
cape which stretches far into the sea, ‘shaped like a 
sickle,’ . . but named ‘Cape Cod’ by Gosnold, because 
of the multitudes of fish which had ‘ pestered’ his vessel 
here. Here, on the ninth of November (old style), in 
1620, if any stray Indian had been looking from the 
bluff where Highland Light now stands, he would have 
seen a lonely and weather-beaten vessel, creeping slowly 
towards the land. It wasithe Mayflower, now more 
than two months at sea, The passengers were full of 


‘| joy when they saw Cape Cod. 





+ 


‘5, “ But they, did not intend to remain at Capa Cod, or 
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indeed in New England atall. . So the Mayflower 
did not at first anchor at Cape Cod, but tacked and 
sailed southward for half a day, meaning to reach the 
Hudson river. There she got among dangerous shoals 
and currents, the wind, moreover, being contrary ; and 
the captain, anxious for the safety of his ship, and in a 
hurry to land his passengers, put about again and made 
Cape Cod harbor.”—HIGGInson’s LARGER HISTORY oF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

6. ‘‘ But here I cannot but stay and make a pause, 
and stand half amazed at these poor people’s condition; 
and so, I think, will the reader, too, when he will con- 
sider the same. For, having passed through many 
tioubles, both before and upon the voyage, as aforesaid, 
they had no friends to welcome them, anxious to enter- 
tain and refresh them, no houses, much less towns, to 
repair unto. Summer being done, all] things stand 
for them to look upon with a weather-beaten face ; and 
the whole country, being full of woods and thickets, 
represented a wild and savage hut. If they looked 
behind them, there was the mighty ocean they had 
crossed. The captain warned them daily that they 
must look out for a place to found their colony.” 


—WRITINGS OF BRADFORD. 


7. ‘On the eleventh of December (old style), corres- 
ponding to the twenty-second of December (new style), 
they made their first landing at Plymouth Rock. This 
place being approved, they returned to the Mayflower, 
and the vessel came into harbor five days after. 

The New Plymouth Colony never grew to be a strong 
one ; its later history is merged in that of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, to which it led ; but its success may be 
said to have been the turning-point in the existence of 
Raleigh’s ‘ English Nation.’”—THomas W. HIGGINson,. 


Il. 
CHARACTER AND SPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS. 


8. ‘“‘I am not rescuing from oblivion the names of 
heroes whose chief merit is the overthrow of cities, 
provinces, and empires, but the names of the founders 
of a flourishing town and colony, if not of the whole 
British empire in America. It was the migration of a 
p ople, rather than a mere setting forth of colonists and 
adventurers.” . -“*We go to practice the practical 
part of church reformation.” —FRANCIS HIGGINSON. 

9. “‘God sifted a whole nation that He might send 
choice grain over into this choice wilderness.” 

—STOUGHTON. 


“These New England men were of as high a mould, 
at the outset, as ever settled a state.” —HIGGINSON. 
‘Our Puritan ancestors have been misrepresented 
and maligned by persons without imagination enough 
to make themselves contemporary with, and therefore 
able to understand, the men whose memories they strive 
to blacken. That happy band of men who, both in 
church and state, led our first emigration, were chil- 
dren of the most splendid intellectual epoch that Eng- 
land has ever known. They were the coevals of a 
generation which passed on, in scarcely a diminished 
radiance, the torch of life kindled in great Eliza’s golden 
day. The more I meditate upon them, the more I 
am inclined to pardon the enthusiam of an old historian 
when he said that God had sifted three kingdoms to 
plant New England.” —JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
10. ‘* Despise their narrow creed, who will ; 
Pity their poverty, who dare ! 
Their lives knew joys, their lives wore crowns 
We do not know, we cannot share.” 
—H. H. 
‘*Dreary indeed had been our fathers’ lot 
—had they been poor 
In faith as fortune! But they trusted Him 
Who taketh up the isles, and holds the waves 


In the deep hollow of His hand.” 
—Lucy Larcom. 


11. ‘‘ Sternly faithful to duty, in peril, and suffering, 
and self-denial, they wrought out the noblest of histori- 


cal epics en the rough soil of New England. They lived 


a truer poetry than Homer or Virgil wrote.” 
—WHITTIER. 


12. Stnerne, “ The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 
—Mrs. HEMANS. 


Ii, 
THEIR PURPOSES. 


18. “There is nothing more extraordinary in the 
Massachusetts and Connecticut colonies than the 





promptnesg with which they entered an the work of 
popular instruction. Thgge little communities, just 


errant 
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struggling into existence, marked out an educational 

gystem which had then hardly a parallel in the Buropean 

world. The state, in 1647, marked out an elaborate 

system of common and grammar schools for every 

township. . And in its early poverty the colony 

voted four hundred pounds to found Howard College.” 
—HIGGINSON. 


14.. ‘*The document wherein this little American 
colony provided for.the education of her children and 
youth, was, long afterward, read in Parliament as a 
model for England and English statesmen to follow, by 
Lord Macaulay. ‘‘The provision of these men must 
have been as clear as their faith was steadfast. Well 
they knew and had laid to heart the wise man’s precept, 
‘Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not go, for she is 
thy life.’” —LowWELL. 


15. “If they were narrow, it was as the sword of 
righteousness was narrow. They feared God, and 
kept their powder dry because they feared Him, and 
meant that others should. I think their most remark- 
able characteristic was their public spirit, and in nothing 
did they show both that and the wise forecast that gives 
it its best value, more clearly than when they resolved 
to keep the higher education of youth in their own 
hands and under their own eye.” —LowWELL. 


“‘ The fathers touched their highest level when they 
trusted God that it was safe to leave men with all the 
rights He gave them.” —WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


16. RecITATION, ‘‘ Boston Hymn.” 


‘*The word of the Lord by night 

To the watching Pilgrims came, 
As they sat by the sea-side, 

And filled their hearts with flame. 


“‘God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more ; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


“* My angel,—his name is Freedom,— 
Choose him to be your king ; 

He shall cut pathways east and west. 
And ‘fend you with his wing. 


“Lo! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the West ; 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue, 
When he has wrought his best. 


**T will divide my goods ; 
Call in the wretch and slave ; 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but toil shall have. 


“‘T will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great ; 
Fishers and choppers and plowmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


** Go, cut down trees in the forest, 
And trim the straightest boughs ; 
Cut down trees in the forest, 
And build me a wooden house. 


“‘ Call the people together, 
The young men and the sires, 
The digger in the harvest-fields, 
Hireling, and him that hires. 
*“* And here, in a pine state-house, 
They shall choose men to rule ; 
In every needful faculty, 
In church and state and school.” 
—EMERSON. 


17. REectTation, ‘‘ The Flower of Liberty.” 


What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land : 
O tell us what its name may be,— 
Is this the Flower of Liberty? 
It is the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty ! . 


In savage Nature's far abode at 
Its tender seed our fathers sowed ; 
The storm-winds rocked its swelling bud, 
Its opening leaves were streaked with blood, 
Till lo | earth’s tyrants shoak to see 
The full-blown Flower of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

bas aig —s of Liberty ! 


‘ 


The blades of heroes fence it round, 
Where’er it springs is holy ground ; 
From tower and dome its glories spread 
It waves where lonely sentries tread ; 
It makes the land as ocean free, 
And plants an empire on the sea ! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty. 


Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom’s flower, 

Shall ever float on dome and tower, 

To all their heavenly colors true, 

In blackening frost or crimsun dew,— 

And God love us as we love thee, 

Thrice holy Flower of Liberty ! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty. 


18. O God, look down upon the Land 

Which Thou has loved so well, 

And grant that in unbroken truth 
Her children still may dwell ; 

Nor, while the grass grows on the hill, 
And streams flow through the vale, 

May they forget their fathers’ faith, 
Or in their covenant {ail : 

Keep, God, the fairest, noblest land 
That lies beneath the sun.— 

‘* Our country, our whole country, 
And our country ever one.” 


—GEORGE W. BETHUNE. 


—HOLMEs. 








AUTHORS’ DAYS. 





BAYARD TAYLOR. 

Traveler, poet, novelist, journalist, lecturer and 
diplomat.—Born in Kennett, Pa., Jan. 11, 1825.—Was 
very poor.—Sold nuts to buy books.—When seventeen, 
apprenticed himself to a printer.—Spent spare time 
reading and writing poetry.—Longed to travel, but had 
no money.—Learning that two papers offered pay for 
foreign letters, he took steerage passage for Liverpool. 


|—Traveled on foot through England, Scotland, Italy, and 


Germany.—Was sometimes without food for two days, 
writing his graphic letters when faint from fasting.— 
Returning to America, published ‘ Views Afoot.”—Did 
editorial work on the N. Y. Tribune.—Married Mary 
Agnew who died two months after.—Became again a 
traveler.—Published three more books on travel and 
became famous in the lecture field.—Seven years after 
the death of his wife he married Marie Hansen, daughter 


‘of a German astronomer.—Wrote ‘‘ Poet’s Journal” 
A and “Hannah Thurston,” a novel.—Other novels are 
** John Godfrey’s Fortunes” and the ‘‘ Story of Kennett.” 


~--Was made Secretary of Legation at Russia.—Wrote 
‘* Byways in Europe,” and “‘ Lars,” a Norway pastoral.— 
Made a translation of Faust.—Gave lectures on German 
literature,—-Was made Minister to Berlin, by President 
Hayes,—Was received with great enthusiasm by the 
German people, but lived only a few months to enjoy his 
honors.—Died Dec, 19, 1878,—Memorial meetings were 





held in many cities, and the great and gifted united in 


ame hovor to one whose wheia life was an inspira- 
on 
QUOTATIONS. 
To Truth’s house there is a single door, 
Whic h is Experience. He teaches best 
Who feels the hearts of all men in his breast 
And knows their strength and weakness by his own. 


Learn to live, and live to learn ; 
Ignorance like a fire doth burn, 
Little tasks make large return. 


Toil, when willing, groweth less ; 
‘* Always play” may seem to bless 
Yet the end is weariness. 


Live to learn and learn to live, 
Only this content can give, 
Reckless joys are fugitive. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


The Knights of Labor adopted a resolution to investigate Mr. 
Powderly’s methods. [For what purpose was this order formed ? 
How does it differ from most other labor organizations? What. 
part have the Knights taken in recent strikes? What advantages 
does an organization so numerous and extensive as the Knights 
give to working men? What evils usually result from such or- 
ganizations? How do you think labor disputes ought to be set- 
tled? Whatis the prevailing opinion as to Mr. Powderly’s course ? 
Why then do they seek to impeach him ?) 

Mr. Harrison is reported to be strongly in favor of the purchase 
of Canada. [In what ways woald the people of both the United 
States and Canada be benefited by annexation? By whom was 
Canada settled? When did it come into the possession of Great 
Britain? In what wars, between the United States and Great 
Britain, has it been involved? How does the extent of our terri- 
tory now compare with the original thirteen colonies? When 
and by what means was our territory increased at various times? 
How does it now compare in extent with that of Great Britain ? 
Mention the different British possessions, and tell how each was 
acquired.] 

It is feared that Gen. Boulanger may aid in the re-establishment 
of the- French monarchy. [What do you know of Boulanger's 
career? Who was the last French king? How many times has 
the character of the government changed during a century. In 
what way did Napoleon I. gain his power? Give the facts con- 
nected with the overthrow of Napoleon TIT. Whois the present 
President of France? In what body is the law miking power 
vested? What influence has America had on republican ideas in 
France ?]} 

Mr. Gladstone favors the extension of the land law of 1887, em- 
powering the courts to reduce or cancel arrears of rents when ex- 
cessive. [By whom is most of the land in Great Britain owned ? 
How did the nobility originally acquire. their titles? What 
complaints are made concerning landlordism in Irelend? Why 
are excessive rents not calculated to encourage industry and fru- 
gality? What is eviction? In what other parts of the British Is- 
lands have land troubles occurred 7] 


The U.8. cruiser Juniata was caught recently in a typhoon in 
the China sea, and had a narrow escape. [What is a typhoon? 
Explain the cause of violent wind storms. In what parts of the 
world are they most likely to occur ?)} 

The British government has und:r consideration the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Lord Sackville as minister to Washington. 
(What are some of the duties of persons engaged in the diploma- 
tic service? Name some Americans who have won distinction as 
diplomats ?)] 

France has not engaged, as reported, to co-operate with Eng- 
land and Germany,in a bieckade of the coast of East Africa. 
{Why do European nations wish to obtain a foothold in Africa? 
Explain the commercial importance of the Suez canal. What 
country holds possession »f South Africa? Where are the princi- 
pal diamond mines of the world located? How does Africa com- 
pare in size with North America? What part of it has not yet 
been thoroughly explored ?) 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


Duresmuir, the coal king of British Columbia, has an income of 
from $2,000 to $3,000a day. [Wha‘ is meant by a “coal king*’? 
From what state does most of the coal come that is brought to 
New York City? Why are the interests of railroads and mines 
mutual? What roads touch the Pennsylvania coal fields? How 
is the price of coal regulated? What is the law of “ supply and 
demand”? How do monopolies tend to make a few men rich? 
Name some American millionaires.] 


King Humbert’s gift to Emperor William was a series of models 
of the remains of the men, women, children, and animals in the 
famous Pompetian museum. [Who did Emperor William suc- 
ceed? Give some of the facts of his grandfather's life. Where 
was Pompcii situated? How was it destroyed 7] 

Harriet Beecher Stowe is feeling much stronger. The advent 
of cold weather has been to her like a tonic, She feels confident 
of living through the winter. [What is her standing as an 
author? Whatis her most noted work? What was its influence 
in hastening the abolition of slavery? What eminent brother of 
hers died recently ?) 

Isaac 8S. Dement, of Chicago, is the fastest stenographer in the 
country. He recently took down 1,337 words in five minutes, 
(How were speeches reported before stenography came into use? 
In what branches of business are stenographers employed ? 
What is necessary in order to become proficient in any art? Can 
you explain how the phonograph records speech ?)} 


Catarrh oftentimes leads to consumption. Take Hood's Sarsa. 





parilla before it is too late. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE. 





ScHOOL OF PEDAGOGY.—Nov. 17 and 22. 


The earliest education in Greece. 
semeite of parents, teachers, and state public super- 


The Age of School Attendance. 

The grammatist or didaskalos. The critic. The gym- 
nasiarch. The iuspector. The pedagogue. The rhetor. 
The philosopher. 

Age of School of Attendance. 

Games. Toys. Sports. Pastimes. 

School Houses. Apparatus. Fees. 

Subjects Taught. 


Grammatica. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. Astronomy. Geometry. 


Gymnastike. 


Graphtke. 
Drawing. Moulding. 
Methods of Primary Instruction. Of Advanced. 
Physical Education. 


The Gymnasia. 
Running, Leaping, Dirk, Bow, Javelin, Wrestling, etc. 


The Higher Kducation. 
Philosophy. 
Economics. 

Rhetoric, Dialectic, etc. 


Results of Grecian Education. 


Orators, Poets. Philosophers, Statesmen, Warriors, His- 
torians, Dramatists. 


REMARKS AND QUESTIONS. 


No other country had educational legislation like that 
which is ascribed to Lycurgus and Solon. 

No where have attempts been made to develop new edu- 
cational ideas like those advocated by Socrates, Plato, Ar- 
istotle, Epicurus, Zeno, and a host of others. 

No other nation paid more attention to the harmonious 
development of the powers of the mind and body. 

Be other nation produced such original thinkers and 
actors. 

Is our educational system superior to that of ancient 
Greece ? Is the multitude of studies in our schools an 
advantage ? 

Consult Mahaffy’s ‘‘Old Greek Education.” 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 








Three hundred dollars was recently approvriated to defray the 
expenses of Prof. E. 8. Holden on January 1, 1889, on which 
occasion he will visit Bartlett Springs, to make an observation of 
a solar eclipse, which will be total at that place, but not so at Mt. 
Hamilton. 

At the last meeting of the University Regents, a resolution was 
introduced to authorize the cutting of 600 cords of wood on Mount 
Hamilton for the use of the observatory and its officers. The 
resolution was defeated, but the observatory committee was 
instructed to purchase wood for the actual use at the observatory 
while the officers and the employees are expected to secure their 
own fuel. T. S. Prior. 

Marysville. 

KANSAS. 


President Fairchild, of the Agricultural College, Manhattan, was 
honored by the N. E. A. by being made president of the industrial 
department for next year. 

The Emporia State Normal School enters upon another pros- 
perous year under the management of Prof. A. R. Taylor. The 
enrollment will probably reach over 800 this year. 

Chancellor J. A. Lippincott, of the State University, is winning 
golden opinions all over the state. He spent a greater part of the 
summer in traveling through the state in the interests of the 
university. 

The honor awarded Prof. James H. Canfield, in his re-election 
to the secretaryship of the national association, is an unprece- 
dented one, no former secretary having served three terms. He 
has infused a new life into the association, having imparted to it 
some of his own wonderful energy and enthusiasm. Kansas is 
very proud of Secretary Canfield. 


Abeline. C. M. HARGER. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association was held in Boston yesterday and to-day. An inter- 
esting program was presented. and subjects of great educational 
interest were discussed. General articles were read by Benjamin 
F. Tweed on “ Sixty Years of the Schools of Massachusettes ;*’ by 
Principal Gallagher, of Williston Seminary, on ** Moral Training;” 
and by Secretary Dickinson of the State Board of Education, on 
“The Relation of the State to her Public Schools.” In the high 
school section Mr. George M. Wahl, of Thayer Academy, South 
Braintree, spoke on “ The German Gymnasium in its Working 
Order,” and Professor Preble,of Harvard,on “ Latin Writing in the 
Schools.” Concerning grammar schools, Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe, 
of Cambridge, outlined what their pupils should know in English 
language on leaving. Mr. Geo. H. Martin, agent of the state board 
of education, told what they do know. Supervisor Metcalf, of 
Boston, talked on “ Language Work in the Upper Grades,” and 
Mr. Geo. C. Walton, agent of the state board, on “ Oral Reading in 
Advanced Classes."” Mr. Alexander E. Frye, of Hyde Park, spoke 
ably on “ Geography.” In the primary section “ What, Why, and 
How, in Primary Work,” was presented by Miss Bessie E. H owes, 
of the New Haven, Conn., Training School. “The Primary 
Teacher of To-day,” was the subject of a paper by Supt. Danforth, 
ot Walpole and Bridgewater, and ‘‘ Habit” was treated by Supt. 
Balliet, of Springfield. 

MISSOURI. 
& The Springfield high school'closed its first month of the present 





session with 291 pupils, apportioned among the classes as follows: 
20 seniors ; 42 juniors: 109 sophomores: 110 freshmen. The work is 
thoroughly organized in departments for the first time with the 
following faculty : Prin. W. T. Carrington, department of science. 

Miss Mary Fisher, department of English; Miss Hattie Marston, 
department of civics; Mr. J. D. Welsh, department of mathemat- 
ies; and Misses Cora O. and Nina Baxter, assistants in several 
departments. The Springfield schcols have enrolled more than 
3,200 pupils, and employ fifty teachers. These fifty teachers met 
in their first monthly meeting Oct. 13, and discussed the following 
topics—giving one hour to each subject: “Yard Discipline,” 
“ School Hygiene,” “‘ Methods in History,” and ‘“‘ Methods in Lan- 
guage.” 

NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. Lundy, formerly of Norwood, Bergen county, has been 
elected vice-principal of Hackettstown Academy. 

Mr. W. C. Cook, for six years principal of the schools of Cedar- 
ville, Cumberland county, has been elected principal at Clayton 
Gloucester county. 

Messrs. Dewey, Clark, Sexton, and Shafto,from the Bergen 
county schools, are attending the school of pedagogy at the Uni- 
versity of New York City. E. 8. 

ONTARIO. 

The public school teachers in Toronto have all been notified that 
their services will not be required after the 3ist of December 
next. Inspector Hughes says this stroke of policy has been made 
to enable the trustees to weed out the inefficient teachers. Those 
who give satisfaction will be re-engaged. _ 

Mr. Cressweller, late mathematical master of Oshawe high 
school, has been appointed head master of the high school at 
Essex Centre. 

The Baptist convention recently decided to spend $10,000 in 
rebuilding and refitting Woodstock College. A department of 
manual training in the use of tools is to be added. This will 
place the Baptists at the head of denominational education in the 
Dominion. They have Moulton College for ladies, and Woodstock 
College to act as feeders to their university. The whole system 
is due to the liberality of the late Senator McMaster and his 
widow. 

The Regents of Victoria University (Methodist) have taken the 

necessary steps to consummate federation with the University of 
Toronte. President Burwash has reported in favor of a number 
ot separate buildings, and adversriy to one large edifice. On his 
plan college extension will be easy, and a working outfit can be 
put in position in two years. The subscription list is already ina 
very satisfactory condition. 
The new law department of Toronto University goes into oper- 
ation under favorable auspices. The Hon. Edward Blake will 
lecture on general jurisprudence, Mr. Justice Proudfoot on 
Roman law, the Hon. David Mills on internationa! law, Prof. 
Ashley on political economy and constitutional history, and Sir 
Daniel Wilson on history and ethnology. 


Seaforth. C. CLARKSON. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Adams county institute was one of the most successful ever 
held in the county. An especially noticeable feature was the large. 
attentive audiences during the day sessions, the eagerness of the 
teachers to get new, practical ideas, and the crowded houses at the 
evening lectures and entertainment. 

Visitors to the Indian school at Carlisle speak in the highest 
terms of praise of both the industrial and the school work done in 
that institution. The penmanship, which attracts special atten- 
tion, is said to be far superior to that of the children of the major- 
ity of public schools. Ex-Supt. W. W. Woodruff, of Bucks 
county, is supervising principal of the school work. 

Bloomsburg. Wm. NOETLING. 
The thirty-eighth session of the teachers’ institute, Washington, 
was held Nov. 19-23, 1888. The instructors were Col. Parker ; G. 
M. Phillips, Ph.D., West Chester, Pa.; N. C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., Kutz- 
town, Pa.; Theo. B. ‘Noss, Ph.D., California, Pa.; J. D. Moffat, 
D.D.. Washington, Pa. Evening lectures were given by Hon. R. 
G. Horr, Col. Parker, Mr. T. N. Page, Mr. Edward Fabian, and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

The Student, published at Scranton, is a new paper devoted to 
the educational interests of northeastern Pennsylvania. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Schuylkill County 
Teachers’ Institute was held at Pottsville recently. The instruct- 
ors included such well-known educators as: Dr. E. E. Higbee, Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Miss Lelia E. Patridge, 
Prof. D. R. Augsburg, Miss Mathilde E. Coffin, Miss May A. Spear, 
Prof. J. W. Redway, and Prof. Geo. C. Young. 

The Bucks County Normal and Classical School, established at 
Quakertown in 1858 and in operation until 1863, held its sixth 
quinquennial reunion recently. Over four hundred students 
were enrolled at this institution, and when it closed, twenty-five 
years ago, it was decided to hold a reunion every five years. 
Among those whom the alumni association proudly honor is Dr. 
A. R. Horne, editor of the National Educator, and for many years 
prominently identified with the educational interests of Pennsy!- 
vania. 

It is now quite generally believed that Altoona and Norristown 
will be the points selected for the holding of the coming sessions 
of the Pennsylvania summer school of methods. 

Nanticoke. Supt. WiLL. 8. MONROE. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The M. E. Church, of Washington, pans to locate its university 
at Tacoma. A wing of the main building, to cost $50,000, is to be 
erected at once. 

Prof. Ingraham, for thirteen years superintendent of the 
Seattle schools, made the ascent of Mt. Tacoma during the sum- 
mer vacation. His was the second party to make the ascent. 
The glaciers on Mt. Tacoma are said to be unsurpassed in the 
world, Scientists doubtless will soon make special observations 
of the glaciers in the near future. 

The average daily attendance of Tacoma schools for September 
*88 was over forty-two per cent. greater than for September °87. 
This shows a remarkable growth of school population. There are 
850 pupils in the Olympia schools. 

Facoma. FP. B. Gave. 
WISCONSIN. 


The attendance this year at the State University numbers 800— 





the largest in the history of the school. 


Appointments of principals of high schools have been made as 
follows: 

J. N. Williams, at Cassville; F. K. Shuttleworth, at Potosi; ¢. 
R. Showalter, at Lancaster; H. Keyes, at Bessemer; J. B. Buier. 
at Ableman; F. M. Groat, at Lavalle; T. C. Morrow, at Wone- 
woc; Mr. Gardinier, at Green Bay; T. E. Chandler, at Clinton. 
ville; W. J. Pollock, at Kenosha; 8. F. Grubb, at Weyauwega; p. 
McGovern, at Chilton; P. J. Noer, at Cumberland; A. C. Piper, at 
Albany ; Mr. Luzzader, at Trempealeau ; F. F. Wood, at Blair; Mr. 
Sullivan, at Independence; Mary Brandenburg, at Osseo; W. 4. 
Cundy, at Spring Green; Wm. Farris, at Montfort; and Robert 
Willis, at Mount Hope. 


St. Franets. W. A. Pewpa, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





The normal college trustees, at their recent meeting, 
appointed Miss Eliza Wood tutor in the norma! college, to succeed 
Miss Wadleigh. 

Everything was bright and cheerful in grammar schoo] 71 j)) 
Seventh street last week, and a great gathering was present at a 
tiag presentation by William D. Kennedy post, 42,G. A. R. Com. 
mander Kent announced that the finai owner of the flag was ty 
be the primary school sending the largest percentage of pupils for 
promotion to the grammar school. Miss Martha Hunter and her 
associates of 71 acknowledged the presentation gratefully. 





The new commissioners are as follows: William A. Cole, Ado|ph 
L Sanger, Professor John L. N. Hunt, A. McL. Agnew, Richard 
T. Auchmuty, Mrs. William G. Rice, and Stephen H. Olin. The 
appointments are for three years. Mr. Cole was the only member 
of the board who has been re-appointed. The retiring mem crs 
are Charles Crary, William Wood, Edward J. H. Lamsen, Miles M. 
O’Brien, Ferdinand Traud, and William Lummis. The mayor 
also sent in the names for school inspectors of the eight schoo! 
districts in the following order: James J. Walch, Frederick Ho! 
sten, Oliver B. Stout, Benjamin Blumenthal, Clarence A. Seward, 
Jobn Mulligan, Dr. George F. Jackson, and James P. Daly. 

Mrs. William G. Rice, the new woman commissioner, is 
widow, and has lived for several years in the Eighicenth ward. 
She has been a member of the States Charities Aid Association for 
some time, and has been active in woman's work in the city. Mrs. 
Agnew and Miss Dodge said that from what they knew of the 
lady they thought she was an excellent appointment. Richard T. 
Auchmuty is a retired merchant of the city who has recently 
devoted much of his time to industrial education. He has estab_ 
lished a school for workingmen in the upper part of the city, in 
Second avenue, which has been doing a successful work. Mr. 
Olin 18 a member of the law firm of Olin, Rives & Montgomery, in 
Nassau street, and is prominent in his profession. Professor 
Hunt has been a teacher for many years, but is now engaged in 
law at No. 137 Broadway. Mr. Agnew has served as school 
inspector for eighteen years, and resigned that office last week. 
He is a brother of the late Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, whose widow 
is a school commissioner. Adolph L. Sanger is a lawyer, and has 
served as president of the board of aldermen. He was a candi- 
date for that office in the recent election on the County Democ- 
racy ticket. 

A mecting was held at the normal college last week to consider 
the project of establishing a memorial to Miss Lydia F. Wadieigh, 
who was one of the founders of the college, and its lady superin 
tendeat until her death. About forty of the alumng were pres- 
ent. Several plans were informally discussed, the one receiving 
most favor being the erection of a memorial wing to the library, 
to be filled with books on the subjects which Miss Wadleigh taught 
—ethics, mental and moral philosophy, and pedagogy. A com 
mittee was appointed to further consider the project, and to 
report at a future meeting. 





The semi-annual social gathering and luncheon of the Mount 
Holyoke Alumne Association of New York, Brooklyn, and vicin- 
ity was held recently. Over one hundred women were present, with 
President Miss M. A. Brigham in the chair. A portion of the time 
was taken up with a program, consisting of music, papers pre- 
pared upon different subjects, recitations, and letters. There was 
also an interesting and animated discussion of matters relating to 
the growth of the new college feature of the institution. The 
New York and Brooklyn Alumne Association is in sympathy 
with the new movement, and has rendered great service already, 
both in influence and money. 





BROOKLYN. 

Major Peter H. McNulty’s report recommending the introduc- 
tion of sewing in the public schools, was passed at the last meet 
ing of the board of education, but will come up again. The 
following plans were considered : instruction during school hours. 
the prolonging of the sehool hours for girls from 3 Pp. M. to 4 P. M.. 
and the establishment of Saturday sewing schools. The third 
plan was accepted, because it is believed to be the most effective. 
the cheapest, and the most popular. The committee then offered 
for adoption a series of resolutions that provided for the estab 
lishment of Saturday sewing schools, and laid down rules for 
admission to them and for their government. The schools are t0 
open at 9 A. M. and close at 12 m., and the school year will consist 
of thirty weeks, divided into two terms of fifteen weeks each. 
The teachers must have a certificate from the superintendent of 
public instruction, and the name of none may appear on the p2)- 
roll as a teacher in any of the day schools. The pay of teachers is 
fixed at $2.50 for each Saturday of actual employment. A head 
teacher of sewing is to be appointed at an annual salary not t° 
exceed $300. 


At the last meeting of the Brooklyn board of education Mr. H. 
M. Winter introduced a resolution directing the principals of the 


‘| various schools to report the number of non-resident pupils in 


attendance. The replies already received show that there is an 
aggregate of three hundred non-resident pupils. In this way the 
annual expenses of the school department are increased $6,000 2 
year. The children of Brooklyn are crowded out. A majority ©! 





the pupils are from New York City. 
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me LETTERS. 


#0. THe RELATION OF THE ScHOOL To THE FAMILY.— 
By the word school I mean all organized methods of edu- 
eating children, with special reference to our great na- 
tional common school system. Whether the latter has 
thus far been an aid or hindrance to the family, is a prob- 
lem that needs more data than is at hand to make its sat- 
isfactory solution practicable. This may seem to be a 
startling statement ; but a very close observation of educa- 
tional matters, and of sehool progress, for more than forty 
years, leaves me in honest doubt; and yet I have always 
hoped for the best, and will still hope for the best. The 
children of cultured homes, as a rule, are in great peril in 
our county and village public schools. It would be easy to 
name the evidences of this peril ; but it is enough for my 
present purpose to call attention to the fact, and challenge 
investigation. But let it be granted that our public school 
system may be regarded as an agent of general moral 
elevation. The best that can be said of it, is that it works 
feebly and uncertainly in city, village and country. 

It is certainly true that there are schools to be found, in 
every part of our Jand—and I trust there are not a few of 
them among our public schools—whose instruction and 
discipline make better and more obedient and faithful 
children in the household ;—schools whose graduates are 
educated, and prepared to assume, and intelligently dis- 
charge, all the duties and responsibilities of life. But 
what proportion do these schools bear to the vast number 
of all grades, that constitute our educational system ? 
They are scarcely one in athousand. It is the teacher who 
makes the school; all else must be considered as means to 
an end. 

The friends of the family—those who believe the family 
to be the divine institution for training and educating 
children,—must wake up to a full realization of this fact. 
The teachers of our children must be selected as the very 
personification of true manhood or womanhood; such 
teachers must be given absolute freedom in their work: 
and then amply furnished with all facilities for it. 

Within the earlier years of this century, some wise men 
discovered that the word education, means the process of 
drawing out the inherent powers of the mind. The im- 
mortal Page, in his “Theory and Practice of Teaching,” 
corrected the error and reproved the folly of basing any 
system of teaching on such a heuthenish idea of the nature 
of the human soul. But for half a century, at least, this 
false principle of education has misled the multitude, and 
the training of our children has been based upon this phil- 
osophy of drawing out the powers of the soul! Can this be 
longer tolerated by an intelligent Christian nation where 
‘all are created free and equal”’ ? 

Just now we are launched upon the sea of “ processes,”’ 
and ‘‘ methods,” and “‘ principles,” and what-nots, of this 
heathen idea of drawing out what is in the human soul. 
And it may be necessary for us to be tossed about upon 
these waves amid tempests of words, in order that we may 
return to the haven of rest in the right plan of education 
for our children. No teacher must be employed for our 
children, who will not assume our responsibilities in this 
infinitely important work of moral and religious training. 
RIGHT, TRUTH, LOVE and FREEDOM ; these are the essential 
elements of the family and the household ; and these alone 
can give us enlightened and refined society. 

Fisher, Minn. Rev. W. TRAVIs. 








221. CAN MORALS BE TAUGHT IN OUR ScHOOLS INDE- 
PENDENT OF RELIGION ?—Yankee fashion, this ‘question 
might be answered by asking several others. Can a per- 
Son be taught to read without the assistance of religion ? 
Can he be taught geography, history, mathematics, and 
the natural sciences without such assistance, and can he 
be taught to be a good citizen or a good ruler without the 
assistance of revealed religion, or of Christianity ? Could 
& person bea great patriot, independent of Christianity ? 
If not, why ? Could he be just and tell the truth without 
it? Some of the moral qualities are: truthfulness, hon- 
esty, justice, candor, modesty, kindness, benevolence, obe- 
dience, gratitude, fidelity, patriotism. Can these be pos- 
sessed without being religious ? 

It is said that Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel were 
in their time all teachers, and the four greatest metaphy- 
sicians that Germany or the world ever knew. They were 
all called pantheistic philosophers. Was their teaching 
harmful and were they bad men? Was the German na- 
tion worse for these great men having lived in it ? 

Of Kant, it has been said : “ As a deep and close thinker 
he has perhaps never been equaled,” and M. Stapfer calls 
him “the most profound thinker with whom the history 
of the human mind has made us acquainted.” 

Fichte, though accused of atheism, and compelled to 
resign his chair of philosophy at Jena, was considered one 
of Germany’s greatest patriots, and the best of men,— 
Prof. Hedge said: “His function is that of moralist; a 
preacher of righteousness ;” “he acted ashe spoke, from 
an eminence above the level of the world.” 

Schelling in his later writings seemed to approach more 


nearly to those views “which miay be said to form the 
Philosophic basis of Christianity.” 
Hozel stirred the thoazat of Germany toite- center , and 


was said to have completed the great philosophic edifice of 
which Kant had laid the foundation. 

We want no nonsense about this matter. "Tis too seri- 
ous a question. If morals cannot be taught in school with- 
out religion we want to know it, and we want to know 
why—we want the facts in thecase. Simply our feelings 
or our bias or belief will not do—theorizing will not do. 
We do not care about what you or any other persons 
think about the matter—what do you know ? 

The Chinese call all foreigners devils, but we do not ac- 
cept the appellation. We know that men differ widely on 
what is true religion, and very many think all 
false but their own. It was a religious edict that the 
Bible be thrown out of schools. It did not come from 
atheists, pantheists, or agnostics, but from one of the 
greatest religious bodies in the world. Now if the great 
religious bodies cannot agree upon this question, who is to 
decide ? 

We hope this question may receive the attention its im- 
portance demands. 


Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mo. J. FAIRBANES. 


222. How To TEACH WITHOUT TEXT-BOOKS.—Instead of 
using text-books, I would have blank books, and let each 
pupil make his own book. When this is done, the subject 
is mastered, and nothing need be taught twice to the same 
pupil. Grammar, beginning with language lessons, by 
gradually teaching the elements of sentences—then the 
parts of speech, (pupils writing out their own definitions) 
may be taught to better advantage, by the omission of the 
text-book, than any other study. Arithmetic, beginning 
with number lessons on objects, and lessons from the 
board, by the Grube system—may be taught by having 
each pupil make his own book, in the same manner. Sup- 
plementary problems and tablets, may be used to save 
teachers too much work in improvising problems. In 
Geography use the same method. All the ready-made 
work necessary is an atlas orsome wall maps. In addi- 
tion to out-of-door study and molding, each pupil makes 
his own definitions and maps. History isa branch which 
would require a book when studied alone; but in my 
opinion it should be the last common school study to be 
taken up. Most of the important facts in the history of a 
country should be told the child when he is learning its 
geography and is interested in the study of its people. 

The study of history, proper, should not begin until the 
pupil’s reasoning powers are well developed, and he un- 
derstands something of politics, and is able to reason on 
causes and their effects. Some may think the readers are 
more necessary than any other text-books. The lack of 
them would perhaps necessitate more labor on the part of 
the teacher than that of any other study. Readers may be 
used for supplementary reading, when the pupil is ad- 
vanced far enough; but the reading cf his own thoughts 
should largely predominate. I urge this method for these 
reasons: The child knows the spoken language. He has 
the power to think; and should be taught to think as he 
learns to read. In all reading, the thought is the impor- 
tant consideration. It is obvious that he will read his own 
thoughts more naturally—fluently, than any one’s else. 
What he himself thinks is best adapted for him he will 
read well. This is important in laying the foundation 
of his reading. Let the pupil make his own readers, until 
he reads for the sake of thought-getting alone—and not for 
the sake of learning to read. 


New Interest, W. Va. L. B, TRIPLETT. 


223. Jupicious HELP.—AlIl teaching is merely helping in 
the evolution of the child’s mind, leading it in its groping 
after light, and aiding it to step from the stone under its 
foot to the next one—from the known to the unknown. 
Many think that this help must be given abundantly, and 
often give it indiscriminately. Leaving children a little 
to their own resources will do much more to bring out 
the latent powers of their own minds, than helping them 
over all their difficulties. A few years ago, a teacher had 
a dull boy of five, who had never before been to school. 
For the first week he was kept mainly at drawing and 
amusements, selected and directed by the teacher. After 
having drawn nothing but straight lines, and their com- 
binations, for a week the boy was given a combination of 
astraight and a curved line as a drawing exercise. Not an- 
ticipating any difficulty the child began to draw, and 
made figure after figure that somewhat resembled the 
copy, but it seemed utterly impossible for him to draw a 
curved line. The teacher was on the point of giving a 
little help, when suddenly the child’s face grew-intelli- 
gent. Lifting his pencil to the drawing, he slowly and 
carefully went over the lines, tracing them, and in a mo- 
ment more had drawn the figure correctly. It was not the 
drawing that encouraged the teacher, not the mechanical 
power acquired ; but it was the mastery of the difficulty, 
by the child’s own unaided efforts, that delighted the 
master, Would that all teachers knew when to help, and 
when not to help. As soon as our eyes are once opened, 
and we see the beauties and possibilities of child nature, 
then will teaching be studied and not acquired, and we 
will bestow our help judiciously. 





Allentown, Pa. D. F. Bast. 


224. “Caw WE GET ALONG WITHOUT THE BIBLE AND THE 
CHURCH, IN THE ScHOoL ?”—We do not mean that we can- 
not teach reading, spelling, geography and arithmetic, 
without the Bible in school ; we do not mean that we can- 
not teach astronomy, algebra, or any of the sciences with- 
out this help, because all branches have been thoroughly 
and successfully taught, even where the Bible was un- 
known, and also where it was known, but not allowed in 
school. The Greeks knew nothing of our Bible, yet they 
had ripe scholars, good citizens, and very superior men. 
The same might be said of many other people. 

It is evident, then, that it is not necessary to retain the 
Bible in school to make good scholars, good citizens, or 
good men, because we have had all these without its aid. 

But while we have no doubt as to our capability of 
getting on without such help, if all were agreed no one 
would wish to try and “get along” without it. But here 
is the rub. All are not agreed, and why try to force a 
measure that is unnecessary ? 

Simply reading the Bible in school without illustration 
or comment, can do no more good than to read some other 
branch of learning in the same way. 

It certainly only satisfies a sentiment. 


Supt. Schools, Springfield, Mo. J. FAIRBANKS. 


225. READING IN A CONVERSATIONAL TONE WITH A 
LIMITED VOCABULARY.—The teacher has success in teach- 
ing reading so far as he has the ability to make the sub- 
ject matter appear real. Constant repetition of previous 
work ; care about introducing new words faster than pu- 
pils are able to retain them; brief recital of the lesson in 
as clear and conversational a tone as possible, before read- 
ing are some of my means of gaining the desired end. Ob- 
ject lessons have had the best effect with my teaching 
primary pupils, so far as I could make it convenient to be 
supplied with the proper apparatus. J. B.S. 








226. In the JOURNAL for Oct. 27, Supt. J. Fairbanks says : 
“Making better citizens is higher and broader than mak- 
ing better men and women.”’ May not a good citizen, one 
who performs all his public duties well, be in secret a great 
criminal? We have known such persons. I would re- 
verse the sentence and say, “ Making better men and 
women is higher and broader than making good citizens.”’ 
A good man will always be a good citizen; but not every 
good citizen is a good man or woman. 


Teutopolis, TU. H. B. HoTzE 


227. ROMAN NoTATION.—At the Teachers’ Institute held 
at Cooperstown, N. Y., Aug., 1887, the following commitee 
was appointed to revise the principles of Roman notation : 
C. Keller, Cherry Valley; C. P. Thompson, Cooperstown; 
L. W. Covell, Richfield Springs. The result of their la- 
bors is given below : 

In Roman notation, numbers are expressed by the capi- 
tal letters I, V, X, L, C, D, and M. 

Prin. I.—Roman notation is based upon addition, no 
letter being preceded by one of less value, except that the 
expressions 4, 40, 400, 9, 90, 900, are based upon subtraction, 
the letter of less value preceding. 

Prin. I]1.—A bar placed over any expression in Roman 
notation, except the single letter I, multiplies it by one 
thousand. OneI=1. TwolII=1+1 or2. 1V=5-lor4. X 
=10. XX=10+100r 2. XXX=10+10+100r 30. XL=50- 
10 or 40. C D=500-100 or 400. CG D=1000 x 400 or 400,000. 

Prin. C. KELLER. 


228. A COMMENDATION.—In the JOURNAL of Oct. 20, I no- 
tice a communication from Mr. Wm. M. Giffin, of N. J.. 
which I sincerely appreciate. Permit me, a teacher of 
Georgia, who deeply feels the responsibility of training the 
young, to say that Mr. Giffin struck a responsive chord 
when he spoke of the fidelity and conscientiousness of the 
Texas teachers. I would say that should he visit the Em- 
pire State of the Sunny South ‘“‘to talk to teachers,” his 
ideas will be received with much favor. 

Miss IDA V. SPENCE. 


229. QuEsTIONS LOOSELY PuT.—Is it not amazing that 
teachers ask questions so loosely, saying bank when chan- 
nel is meant, and asking who was the first child born in 
America? Should not such teachers be answered accord- 
ing to their folly ? N. B. W. 


“I could not do without the Scnoon Journnau. The editorials 
are of the greatest help to me. When I first began taking it, | wes 
disappointed in not getting a page of examination questions in 
each number, and some of my pet ideas of teaching were some- 
times handled very disrespectfully, but I am satisfied that you 
are leading the educational! procession.” 

M. A. SEE. 


“Please accept my thanks for ‘“‘How to Keep Order,” and “How 
to Train the Memory.” Both are most important to the true 
teacher.” 


Warnerville, Ga. Ipa V. SPENCE. 
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_ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For 
Use in Lower Grammar Classes. By Wm. H. Max- 
well, M. A., Ph. D. A.S. Barnes & Co. New York 
and Chicago. 151 pp. Cloth; price for examination, 
40 cents. 

The design of this volume is to present as much of the 
science of grammar, with its application, as can be well 
unders by pupils between the ages of ten and 
twelve, and the order of subjects accords with most 
courses of study that require an introductory and ad- 
vanced book. - Although this makes no pretensions to be 
a complete treatise upon grammar, still the author con- 
siders that the topics treated are treated exhaustively. 
The methods are based upon the doctrine that what is 
worth teaching at all is worth teaching fully. Each 
lesson has been arranged so as to require the least pos- 
sible energy to master the idea introduced, and the 
third part of each lesson is a series of exercises which 
serve two purposes: First, to fix in the mind the rule or 
principle already taught; second, to supply that con- 
stant practice in the making of sentences, so essential to 
the formation of a clear, forcible style. The author has 
paid special attention to classification, as he considers 
that it lies at the root of all scientific inquiry. The verb 
has been presented in such a way as to lead to a proper 
understanding of the nature and force of each of the 
modes and tenses, and to the correct use of the various 
parts of the irregular verbs. All through the book are 
exercises in analysis, synthesis, and parsing, and the sys- 
tem of diagrams will be found to be exceedingly simple. 
A criticism might be made in regard to the frequent use 
of direct questions, which are now fast falling out of 
common use, and not considered instructive, also, the 
introduction of incorrect sentences. 





SEcoND LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. An Intellectual 
Written Arithmetic Upon the Inductive Method of 
Instruction, as Illustrated in Warren Colburn’s First 
Lessons. By H. N. Wheeler. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. Boston: 4 Park street. New York: 11 
East Seventeenth street. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 282 pp. 60 cents. 

Teachers and business men, throughout the United 
States, who demand that the essentials of Arithmetic 
shall be better taught, and non-essentials be omitted, 
cannot do beiter than make a thorough study of ‘‘Sec- 
ond Lessons in Arithmetic.” It is the result of an 
attempt to prepare a book which, by its method of 
developing the mind of the learner,—through the empha- 
sis placed on fundamental principles, and the omission 
of useless subjects,—shall meet the demand of the time. 
It is the author’s belief that there can be no better prep- 
aration for the business of life, or for an advanced 
intellectual work, than a thorough understanding of the 

rinciples of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 

ivision, fractions, decimals, and percentage, coupled 
with sufficient self-reliant power to enable the pupil to 
deduce what is required from what is given. To this is 
joined the aid of his own understanding, rather 
than the aid of methods. In this book the 
inductive method of instruction is used from first to last, 
inducing a lp to gain his own experience, so that he 
may regard every definition as the result of his own 
personal observation. This result is accomplished by 
questions so framed as to lead him to draw such conclu- 
sions from what he already knows as will constitute 
new elements of knowledge. These questions are made 

— and require the use of sm numbers only, 

enabling the mind of the learner to be occupied with 

the principle tne, rather than intricate mechanical 
applications. After a thorough examination of this 


book, the thoughtful teacher cannot but decide, that the] is full 


entire ground for the teaching of sufficient arithmetic 
for business, and intellectual drill and discipline, are 
found within its pages. Enough of a good thing is 
enough. 

Readings in Natural History. 


ANIMAL MEmorrRs. Part II. Birds. > Samuel Lock- 
wood, Ph.D. Ivison, Blakeman & Co., Publishers, New 
York and Chicago. 397 pp. 60 cents. 


This is the second fof the series by Dr. Lockwood, and 
ves to young people a volume which is neithera text- 
k nor storybook, but one full of all points of interest, ex- 

act facts, and scientific detail,—the whole veiled in a pleas- 
ant narration, and full of popene experiences among the 
feathered tribes. The book begins with the construction 
of the bird,—then the author goes on to explain the anato- 
my ofa feather; to treat of the bird’s toilet, and discuss 
the mechanism of its wings. Following this is found the 
habits of birds,—their migrations and nest-building, illus- 
trated by bits of experience, well authenticated stories, 
and touches of humor characteristic of the author. Of the 
thirty-nine chapters, each one contains its own special in- 
terest, the titlesof which reveal the secret. For instance; 
—Junco, the Eastern Snow-bird ;—Robin Redbreast, the 
Bird of Romance ;—Bob Goes West ;—The Exodus of the 
Night-Herons ;—The Crow, the Cosmopolitan Bird ;—Na- 
ture’s Curios;—Our Asylum Birds, and Bird Angels. 
These are but a few of the interesting bits which abound 
all through the volume. No better book can be placed in 
the hands of young people, as its lessons are humane 
teaching a love for birds, and giving a desire to save and 
pen feathered tribes to which we owe so much that 

uu 5 


MICROSCOPICAL PHYSIOGRAPHY OF THE ROCK-MAKING 
MINERALS: An Aid to the Microscopical Study of Rocks. 
By H. Rosenbusch. Translated an Arranged for Use in 
Schools and Colleges. Illustrated by 121 Wood Cuts and 
26 Plates of Photomic phs, by Jooemh P. Iddings, 
7 York ; John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place. 385 pp. 


85. 
Pitas ess 


der phisch wichtigen Mineralien,”’ with his per- 
mise at been the desire of the translator to present 
to h-speaking students the essential features of this 
valuable work, which contains all that is necessary for an 
accurate and complete determination of the rock- 
materials. In one ge this book Mr. Iddings has en- 
deavored to retain that ap to be essential toa 
fair, general comprehension of the subject, omitting what 
seemed to be refinements beyond the need of the average 
student. In two instances he announces that he has taken 
the liberty of departing from the original in the use of 
names. he term Spharukrystal has been rendered spher- 
ulite, Liparite has m rendered rhyolite,—these terms 
have become well established in English petrographical 
literature, and so are not open to objection. Besides the 
translator’s preface there is a lengthy ‘‘ Vorwort” by Pro- 
fessor Rosenbusch, in the German, which can be used by 
either the German or English-speaking student,—also, the 
“Vorwort Zur Zweiten Auflage,’”’ both as they came from 
the pen of Professor Rosenbusch himself. In arrange- 
ment, the nety of the book consists of a General and a 
Special Part. Under the General part are discussed mor- 
phological characters, and special properties. The Special 
part treats of the various mineral systems. The book is 
one of very great value to any student who has a special 
taste in the direction of rock-making minerals. The 
Wood-cuts are excellent ; the Photomicrographs appear on 
heavy satin paper, clearly defined, beautiful in appear- 
ance, and full of interest. There are one hundred fifty-six 
of the Photomicrographs. 


FLOWERS AND FRUIT FROM THE WRITINGS OF HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. Arranged by Abbie H. Fairfield. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 198 pp. 

There are very few readers who are not now well ac- 

— with the writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
hey need no comment or introduction. Her thoughts, 

many of them, have become household words. But Miss 

Fairchild has looked into the book in a more careful man- 

ner than many, and has gathered a myriad of the fine and 

pay original words of the celebrated author, and ar- 
ranged them in the form of asmall volume. The work 
shows pa intelligence and care, and includes selections, 
some of them very short, from Mrs. Stowe’s various works. 

Side titles are inserted in the text for each quotation, so 

that the reader can see at a glance what is the subject of 

each selection. 


OrTHODOX. A Tale. By Dorothea Gerard. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 161 pp. 25 cents. 
This well written story is not at all what might be im- 
ned from its title. It has nothing speciall do with 
churches or religion. It is rather, a story of the Polish 
Jews. The “ Orthodox,” refers entirely to the Jews as 
they define each other, and are named, in that part of the 
country. There is a romance in the book, which is attrac- 
tive, the main characters are well defined and the reader’s 
interest is kept up all through. 


OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND. Written and Illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 173 
pp. Half-leather, #2.00. 


Mr. Pyle excels in pen and pencil sketches ;—and in this 
volume, as well as his popular, ‘‘Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood,””—he has prepared a book far above the com- 
mon run of juveniletales. The story itself, which abounds 
in romantic history,—the illustrations, quaint and queer,— 
and the handsomely adorned cover, all go to make up a 
rich and welcome holiday book. The scene is laid in Med- 
iw#val Germany in the days of the robber barons, and the 

uliar interest of the stories around little Otto, who had 

m kidnapped, and was finally rescued by the nee | 
and daring of One-eyed Hans. The book is a pleasant ad- 
dition to juvenile literature. 


SHARING THE PROFITs. By Mary Whiton Calkins, A. M. 
Boston : Ginn & Company. 71 pp. Price 25 cents. 


This valuable little pamphlet is a compilation of facts 
and figures bearing on one of the most important pro- 
blems of social science. It isan attempt to state, in the 
shortest and clearest terms, the theory of profit-sharing, 
to explain its methods, and to describe its results. The 
reference is made more especially to Paris, G , and 
Geneva, and less to American experiments of profit-shar- 
ing, as the former places came under the author’s imme- 
diate observation. The analysis of the Table of Contents 
, and gives a good idea of what is contained in the 
volume. It is paper bound, with good, clear type. 


THE First Four Books oF C&SAR’s COMMENTARIES ON 
a + a ng be Goomne, “< the Ori ae = 
ranslation arranged on Opposite es. New York: 

A. Lovell & Co. 143 pp. - 

In the pre tion of this volume of the “ Parallel Clas- 
sics,” only the first four books of Cesar’s Commentaries 
have been used, as they are the ones usually read in pre- 
paratory schools, and upon which candidates for admis- 
sion into college are examined. There is a two-fold object 
in the preparing of this ‘“ Parallel Classics’’ series, first, 
to he] ose who by their own efforts, desire to acquire a 
knowledge of the masters of two such important lan- 
guages, and second, to afford an opportunity to such as 

ve studied them to refresh the memory, and revive old 
associations. There is a very ene though a brief 
sketch of the life of Caesar given, which, in a concise man- 
ner, goes over the great general’s life with its important 
te and exploits. A synopsis is found preceding 
eac 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
With Analyses and Illustrative Literature. By O. S. 
Stearns, D.D. Boston: Silver, Burdette & Co., Publish- 
ers, 50 Bromfield Street. 148 pp. $1.00. 

Every careful reader of the Bible finds himself trying to 
decide, who, when, why, what. This most important of 
our books, covers a period of many centuries, and is com- 
posed of t: -nine separate books. Each one calls for an 
answer to,—Who wrote it? In what was it written ? 
Why was it written ai that time? What is the central 


thought of the book? How is the thought unfolded? As| THE 


an aid tothe correct and satisfactory answering of these 
and other questions, Dr. Stearns has, in a manner 
peepered volume. The discussion of difficult, critical, 
and polemical points is pacred, but a sufficient amount of 
material is put into the ds of the reader to enable him 


to pursue investigations independently. The plan of 
ue and suagestive, and gives a bird’s-eye 
view of each book of the O 7 mer nee while it touches 





the book is uniq 

a large number found in the 
path of the 5 

# Bible-help it 


of critical es 
ianday echoot teacher and Bible student, As 
t is important and valuable. 


FirTH NATURAL History READER. By the Rev. J. Gg, 
Wood, M. A. With Humorous Illustrations. Boston : 
Boston School Supply Company. 281 pp. 

A more th wenn hly interesting and useful series of 
readers, can y be found, than these Prepared by Mr, 
Wood. They abound in illustrations. S one repre. 
sents animals of various kinds. Birds of all classes, kinds 
and names,—c es, alligators, tortoises, lizards, the 
chameleon, snakes, frogs, toads, and fishes of all kinds 
are talked about and studied. Their habits and homes 
are discussed, and all, in such a pleasant readable fashion 
that before the pu ii is really aware of it, he has a good 
store of natural ry laid up. At the commencement of 
each lesson, the more difficult and unusual words are ar- 
ranged in columns, which are designed to be learned, as 
in other readers. As nothing is more interesting to child. 
ren than animal life, a study of the subject, prepared ip 
the way that Mr. Wood has adopted, cannot but be ip. 
structive and valuable. 


Woop Biooms. By John Vance Cheney. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 222 pp. $1.00. 
Uniform in binding and appearance with other volumes 

now being sent out by this well known firm, “Wood 

Blooms” appears demanding a place among the gems for 

the holiday season. [t is in size, shape, and binding, with 

a slight vaiiety of shade in color, the companion of 

“Songs from Beranger.’”’ The poems of which the book is 

composed, vary in all shades of sentiment, sorrow, joy, 

and humor. Many of them touch the heart with a feeling 
that the poet knew all about human nature and the every- 
day wea This volume, with its companions in their 

—— binding, make an ornamental addition to the 

rary. 


SONGS FROM BERANGER. Translated in the Original Me- 
ters, by Craven Langstroth Betts. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes & Brother. 254 pp. $1. 

The songs of the poet Beranger are inseparably linked 
with the most eventful annals of France. They are full of 
a peculiar life-like imagery, and bring before the reader 
the real people and scenes of the time. The beauty of the 
songs has been wisely preserved by the translator, as he 
has made no change in their meters and refrains. All the 
subjects that can well be imagined have been utilized by 
the poet and made to teach a lesson. Thereis a great deal 
of wit and sarcasm in some of the songs, and a fund of hu- 
mor in many of them. The volume is daintily bound, in 
delicate colors with gilt designs and gilt edges. 


ScHooL Devices. By Edward R. Shaw and Webb Don- 
nell. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Cloth, 16mo. 
278 pp. $1.25. 

This is a new edition of a popular and useful book 
written by Principal Shaw,of the Yonkers High School,and 
Principal Donnell, of Maine. It is a collection of plans 
and methods to bring life and freshness into the school- 
room. A careful reading of the volume shows that it has 

t practical merit. To invent a device is one thing; to 
nvent a device that is educational is quite another. A vol- 
ume like this cannot but prove helpful to allteachers ; it is 
one that should be on the teacher’s table. Forty suggestions 
are made respecting arithmetic, 18 respecting spelling, 

36 respecting the school-room, 15 in geography, etc. This 

will show the practical nature of the volume, This new 

edition is increased in size by the addition of 75 pages of 
entirely new material collected by Mr. Shaw during the 
past two years. The printing and binding are excellent. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR MANUAL TRAINING. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of the College for the Training 
of Teachers, New York ay. Also a course of study in 
Manual Training. New York: E .L. Kellogg & Co. 32 pp. 
15 cents. 

Those who listened to the words in this argument at New- 
port were deeply impressed ; the youth of the speaker, his 
evident culture and scholarship,and the forcible statemunts 
made, carried a weight with them that made manual train- 
ing seem to be the thing needed to perfect our system of 
public education. President Butler is,plainly,to be a man of 
mark in educational matters. Possessing the highest 
classical culture he is competent to say what books can 
and cannot do. It is plainly shown that manual training 
has been advocated by the —_ masters of education; in 
a certain sense it is an old idea. This is — important, 
for the book men claim it isa new fangled invention. It 
shows that it is really an extension of the discoveries of 
Pestalozzi and Frosbel ; an extension made under increased 

ht and knowledge. It would be well for all opponents 
of manual training to read this little book. 


ALLEN’s Forty Lessons IN DoUBLE ENTRY _BooK-KEEP- 
ING. For Schools and Business Men. Published by 
George Allen, Newbere, N. C. : ' 
This book is an exceedingly plain presentation 0 

double entry book-keeping; it is fitted for the class 

room and is also the book a business man would find profit 
in. There are some dark points in double entry, and these 
we find clearly explained. The examples (pee P; 40) are 
well devised ; here s the value of learning -keepin 
in school. For example, “I have my own note discounte 
at a bank for $100, receiving $99 for 30 days, what is the 
entry and why?” A series of examples like these will be 
invaluable. The set of books in the last pages will illus- 
trate the subject, and they are very compact. The author 
must have been a teacher, and a good one, too. 


Sones AND GLEEs. Vol. I. For Public Schools, Singing 
Classes, Seminaries, etc. Supplement to Music at Sight. 
By J. H. and Harry J. Kurzenknabe, Harrisburg, Pa. 
J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons. 62 pp. Single copies, 15 
cents ; $1.80 per dozen. 

This little book will be issued annually. It is full of 
good stirring songs and gles, suited to all times and ro 
sons ; simple and more difficult, new and old, merry -_ 
sober,—all the songs can be used by the ordinary schoo 
boy or girl, and enjoyed. 


PRINCE OF THE House oF Davip. A Scriptural Ex- 
ercise with Carols for Christmas. By J. <a Kurzen: 
knabe, Harrisburg, Pa.: J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons. 
pp. Price per copy, 65 cents ; $4.00 per hundred. sate 
The topics, offerings, con; tional hymns, carols, 
chants, wed in this Christmas exercise, are clearly = 
plainly arranged ;—all necessary instruction is interlarded, 
and as the season is dra near when just thi tf 
of exercise is uired, what better use can be mai a 
little time and money, th Kf bu: ae cantata, . 





en 
using it? The children will with it, and_be 
interested in their parts, ; 
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REPORTS. 


ENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION OF 
1887-88. H 


THE 
REPORT OF co, 


SUPERINTENDENT 
PENNSYLVANIA TO THE STaTE LEGISLATURE, 
E. Higbee, Superintendent. 
year show statistics of the commonwealth for the current 
of 280 in the number “nan Ora 

te) —_ 


the nary nie ex 

ment of most talented and experienced teachers, when it 
pa fficult to obtain instructors of this class, or to hold them for 
any length of upon the base of salaries now given. The 
superintendent earn ‘recommends the introduction of manual 
training into schools; the enactment of a law requiring school 
directors to make annua) rts of all children of school age wpe 
do not attend i appointment of assistant 
superintendents, and the free text-book system. Supt. Higbee 
seems to understand how to get a large amount of information 
and news into a small space. 


Marve SCHOOL REPORT, 1887. Hon. N. A. Luce, Superintendent. 


The schools made substantial p: ogress during the year, and there 
was a decided improvement in the directions of actual, continu- 
ous, and regular attendance. The average daily attendance in 
summer and fal] schools was 102,850, and in winter and spring 
schools, 97,318. The average duration of the schools was twenty- 
one and two-f fifth weeks, which is not considered sufficient. In 
order to do efficiently the — set before them they should be 
open at least thirty pene. 2 ae many ¢ schools were 
consolidated, decreasing number of this class, but increasing 
their efficiency. ere Wasa oe dociden improvement in the character 
of the work done resulting from an improvement in the character 
of the teachers imployed. Out of 4,318 school- ones, i 174 meee 
too poor to be esteemed by school officers to én goes 
The supervision was more careful, vigilant, an efficient than 
during the preced. year. The work done ‘in the three normal 
echools was of excellent quality, and superior in some respects to 
that of former years. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ginn & Co. are the publishers of a “ Reader in Botany” for use 
in schools, by Jane H. Neweil. It will be found a valuable aid in 
teaching this important science. 

HoveutTor, Mrirrirn & Co. in the November number of the 
Riverside Series publish four of Longfellow’s most popular 
poems; “The Building of the Ship,” “The Masque of Pandora,’ 
“The Hanging of the Crane,” and “ Morituri Salutamus.” 

Toe HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING COMPANY issued recently “* Ulti- 
mate Finarce: a True Theory of Co-operation,” by William Nel- 
son Black. 

Tae SCRIBNERS have issued a new edition of their famous 
Thackeray letters, in smaller form, and have made of it one of 
the handsomest specimens of book-making of the year. 

F. A. 8toxges & BRorTHeER, in “Sea Vistas of many Climes,”’ have 
brought out a book that contains some of the finest specimens of 








Lzs & SHEPARD publish two giant stories “ The Last of the 
Huggermuggers,” and “ Kobboltozo,” and the “‘ The King of the 
Golden River,” for which there will be a great demand during the 
holiday time. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons’ recently published book, “ Friends 
‘and Playmates,” contains charming descriptions of little boys 
t) girls, dogs, cats, parrots, goats, sheep, chickens, anc cows. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Ginn & Co. will have a new edition of Allen & Greenough’s 
Latin grammar, ready on or a little before Dec. 15. 


J. B. Lipprncorr Co. announce that they have ready an 





entirely new edition of Worcester’s Academic Dictionary. All 
the more common new words have been included, and hundreds 
of new illustrations have been added. 


Announcement of Lafayette College, Lafayette, Ala., 1888-"9. 
Joseph M. Dill, A.M., president. 


improved without any increase in price. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Key to the ~ = and Problems in the Elements of Euclid. 
By Horace Deighton. London: George Bell & Sons. 


ol School Gems. By C. E. Leslie. Chicago: Chicago Music 


"Bight Songs of Horace. Edited by Gooege E. Vincent. New 
York Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. $2.00. 


Second Lessons in Arithmetic. By H. N. Wheeler. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 60 cents. 


Literature in School. An address and two essays. = Horace 
E. Scudder. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 15 cen 


The Yo t Miss Lorton and other Stories. By Ps Perry. 
Boston : Ticknor & Co. $1.50. 


Number Cards for feanery Schools. First Series. By Isabel 


Shore. Boston: Ginn & 

The Adventures of a Chinaman in China. From the French of 
Jules Verne. By Virginia Champlin. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

Babyland. Annual volume, 188. Illustrated. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. 75 cents. 

A Friend Stands at the Door.~A Psalm for New Year’s.Eve. 
“ Dina Maria Mulock. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 

A Christmas Carol. By Dina Maria Mulock. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. $1.00. 

All Around the Year—1889. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 580 cents. 

History of the New Testament in Words of One Syllable. 4 
Josephine Pollard. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
History of the Old Testament in Words of one pong By 

= Pollard ge & Sons. 


Boston ; 


—_ . New York: Geo. Routiled, 
Physiography of the Roch: Making Minerals. 


The Westminster Quarteriy for 1889 will be greatly enlarged and | sh 


Peotings 19 Hats ral History ry. Animal Mem Pert II. 
=, ew York: Ivison, Blakeman & Co. -~ price, 
cen 
Pythia’s Pupils. A Shoes, for oe By Eva Hartner. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mrs. J. W. Davis. New York: George 
¥ °C tledge & Sons. $1.25. 
Class Book of Elementary Chemistry. By W. W. Fisher, 
au A. Oxford: Macmillan & Co. Clarendon Press. $1.10. 
Rachel Armstrong, or Love and Theology. A Novel. By 
Celia Parker Woolley. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Paper, 50 cents. 
Pocket edition of the International fants -school Lessons. 
Gaon L for 1889. Th 2B P elphia; Pub- 
lished by Sunday School Times Pub 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue and circular of Wilson, N. C., Institute for Young 

session of 1887-8. tilas EK. Warren, principal. 

Catalogue of the State Normal School, River Falls, Wisconsin, 
1887-"8. . D. Parker, president. 

Educational Leafiet No. 22 of the Industrial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City. In this Charlies H. Ham answers the 
argument that * the public schools should not be converted into 
ops.” 

Platform and By-laws of the American Progress 
Dalles, Ore., Times-Mountaineer Book und Job Print. 

Catalogue of Henry Wolfsohn’s boon y bureau, 381 East Ith 
street, New York, tor the season of 1588-"9. 


League, The 


MAGAZINES. 


Tie Popular Science Monthly contains fourteen valuable papers. 
We do not see thut it lacks at all in variety or strength. ‘Lhe dis- 
cussion ot subjects in it are always comprebensibie, and they are 
related to the needs of the great majority ot men. ‘Jo teachers 
these discusmons are invaluable. A young man leaves college and 
commences teaching ; now where is he to get hold of the ideas of 
scholars on scientific subjects? Here is the held tor this magazine, 
and it has become a great favorite with thoughtiul teachers. 


> 





Encouragement. 


NAPOLEON, O., February 19, 1888, 

“My entire family are using the Compound Oxygen more or 

less, and I consider it to be a wonderivi nepety ior all chronic 
troubles. 7 L. L, ORnwie. 
West Port, N. Y., March 1, 1888. 

“T shall never let another winter come 2. me without a home 
treatment to counteract its evil eifects. KLizaBpeTH H. ROWAN. 
CRAFTON, Wise Co., TEx., May 7, 1888. 

“I want to tell you how your Texas asthmatic is getting along. 

Tam just ee at this date as 1 was when I gave you my testi- 


yc in 1 MRs. RY HARGROVE. 
‘—— a brochure of 200 3, regarding the effect of Com- 
= 7 Oxygen on invalids suffering trom consumption, asthma, 
— dys pate. catarrh, bay tever, headache, aebility, rheu- 


ism, neuré 
-—~ tree of c 


all chronic and nervous disorders. Lt will be 


to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 


poetical descriptions of sea scenes. 





: By a f. Rosenbusch. Translated for use in colleges by Joseph P. 


ings. New York: Jno. Wiley & Sons. 





harge, 
PALEN, eX, fm St.. Phila. Pa.; or 331 Montgomery stree:, San 
Francisco, Cal 





The Atlantic is the one American magazine in 
which a regard for letters is a controlling motive. 
—New York Tribune. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1889 announces as a small part of its at- 
tractions for the reading public: 


Three Serial Stories. 


THE TRAGIC MUSE. 


By Henry JAMmgs, author of “The Portrait 
of a Lady,” ete. 


THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. 


By Epwarp L. Brynner, author of “ Agnes| 4 
Surriage,” “ Penelope’s Suitors,” etc. 


PASSE ROSE. 
By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, author of 
“ But Yet a Woman,” “The Wind of Destiny.” 
This story began in the ite 
and will continue until _" ee ee 
ALSO 


Essays, Literary, Social, Histori- 
cal, Poems, Short Stories, Travel, 
Sketches by the Best Writers. 


EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY has from time to 
tirae contained important papers on topics 
relating to Education, by men of large exper- 
jence and of exceptional ability to discuss edu- 
cational principles and methods. It will con- 
tain similar papers in the future, as important 
questions shall arise. 

Among teachers a favorite month! 
» a Atlantic, the best purely literary urnal 
=e meriva. It “sf 8 contains articles uf special 
=— tt oneators, es other literary matter 
ne ablest writers of the day.—Pennsylvania 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 


The November and December numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions for 
1889 are received before December 20th. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 


sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60, |7 


ELOCUTION, 
(From the Brooklyn Daily Times.) 
A Successful Teacher of Elocution. 
“Miss Adela Rankin, a lady in the foremost 
ranks of elocutionists has the py faculty ot 
being able to impart to others the knowledge she 
herself possesses. — Rankin’s § m develops 
—_ lungs, enlarges the chest gives to weak 
4 papi robustness of form and vigor- 
poy has lately taken up the treat- 
oe of stammering and has met with remark- 
able success. 
For further ey address 31 East 17th St., 
New York, or P. O. Box 234, Jamaica, L. I. 





Pa eee popes book of travels.”— 


book 
table of the mest tastidious 
a anes among the bibelots on the poudolr. "—The 
erican Boukmaker. 


YANKEE GIRLS IN ZULU LAND. 


By LOUISE VESCELIUS-8SH 
With one hundred photogravure +> ations 
G. E. Graves from original sketches by J. 
Austen. 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, with 
portraits of the Sisters. 287 pp. $2 $2.35. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR BY 
WORTHINGTON COMPANY, 747 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


ction under ablest 





eee ELOCUTION, LIT- 
LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
Tuition $5 to 


E, 
oe oar te, ee be 
room including Steam 


aye Electric ot int, ght, $5 10. $7.50 week. 
For llustrated Calentar ving fai informat.on, 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 
AIDS TO a AND STUDY 


Double Entry ) Heek-Keaptng. 


{Pedy og Double mg og f ~ a 
closing Ledge: ya 
simple card placed before L- pupal. Scholars 





this su’ in half usual time, 
2 continual explanation. Classes ta Se otke 
Pan maga books. Just the “oe ‘or those 
stud without a teacher. it postpaid 
for I conte. Address 


ISAAC R. KING, 
HIBERNIA, MORRIS O0., N. J, 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Sch 
Pews for Churches, Pulpita, _— 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 











4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED, Sesit"az 


Bi 
1 


dealer in toys and gau.cs, or send One Dollar for sample, to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 





NEAR STATE STREET, 


HALMA 


porary amusement of a 
the attention of mathematical minds, so that its 
possibilities have been wonderfully developed. Scien- 
tific, yet easily learned, fascinating to spectators as well 
as players, used as a social game or solitaire, the public 
demand for it increases daily. 
admissible are innumerable. 


Is the best society game in 
the market. Devised by a 
member of the Harvard Uni- 
versity faculty, for the tem- 
few friends, it has attracted 


The combinations 
Consult your nearest 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 





and geomk as might be learned otberwise eo J 
Horace, Cicero, Sallust 
h , each to t 


h. 





and to ail other systems. Price to Teachers, $1.10. 


*s Standar 
fel wanes #¥ 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “* 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years wy scrapin: 
and de 
‘uvenal, 


(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


together so much miserable Latin 
btfuily in one year.”—MILToON. 
vy, Homer's liad, Gospel of St. John, and 


Oe. 
enon Practical and Progressive re, Bi. Grammer : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
d Speakers, yy American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
a Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of al! our publications. 





Pres.: TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 
President Yale University. 


Send stamp for circular. Address, 


SETH T. STEWART, Gen. Seo’y, 


UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 


NORMAN A. CALKINS, 


EXT E N $s I Oo N oe ey Pub. Inst., N. ¥,©. 


COLLEGE COURSES and SCHOOL OF METHODS at home under 
direction of professors in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia, and of other 
leading educators in the several States. Membership fee, one dollar ; and one dollar 
for each course of study. Lessons and lectures in places where membership warrants. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








OUR LITTLE ONES 


$1.50 A YEAR. 

The most beautiful magazine tor 
children in matter and illus- 
trations ever published. 

Sent on trial Three months for 2% 
cents. Single copies 15 cents. 








AND THE NURSERY 


A Christmas Present that laste 
all through the year. 
A Specimem copy and Premium List 


sent to any address on receipt 
of a two cent stamp. 


For sale by all Newedealers. 








Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
READY DECEMBER 15th. 
SIMPLIFIED! . THE CONSTITUTION OF THK UNITED 
German—Spanish. — STATES, AND THE 

Clear, concise, practical manuals f DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
room or self instructor. By Prof. ot. nofiach of In English, French and German, ited in 
New York. copy of either book One columns, with Historical Political 
Dollar. Send for and —— Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., LAIDLAW BROS. AND OO., 187 W. dist 8t,, 
19 Murray 8., NEW YORK. | New York City, 
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Purify the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
eomes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, ‘Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SCOTT’S 


EMULSION : 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Aimost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children: 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections, 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 


Pesce ortho rthoepy. 


pronunciation. The aipentix, contains 6,400 words 


usually mispronounced. Eve i FE ae 
giveo acco th Worcester When 


authorities do not agree both are quoted. A 
handsome volume. a $2. Half Mor., $2.50. 
Full Mor., $3.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
We WANT A Goop yoo in every town. Just 

ublished! No SS Only book of the 
Kind ! Sells on acts peur teacher, student 
educated perso’ RRISON, JR., Pus .Co., 
415 A Dearborn Da © 


“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L, Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues. 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two in a book. Every piece is 
suitable for schooluse. Thousands already 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books mee oy Try one and see— 
or a set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 














E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Edueational Pubs, | 27° 


25 CLINTON PLACE. N. Y. 


EACHERS’ 800KS. 
RACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page Also. catalogue 
——— of 1000 Best bosks | ciatt 

en A tree if you for School Libra- 
Lene quot hoagie rien; hea v-y-dis- 
discounts; promptness. counts. Buy of us. 


K. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs, 
25 Clinton Place, N. ¥ tev Wabash Av., Chicago. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churc! 
ete, FU, 
Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, ; 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinciaactl. 0 


a 
fory Belis for Bohosies ¢ mrchos 
MENEELY & CO. 

x, N.Y. lished 


] EADERS - will confer a favor by men- 
tioning the ScHooL JOURNAL when 
comnunicating with advertisers. 




























December 1, 1888, 

















THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


A fine, smooth, even lead pencil fills the 
heart of the user with pleasure and satis- 
faction ; and goes far toward making his 
work better, and more acceptable to him- 
self and others, whether it a teacher’s 
memoranda, a bookkeeper’s footings or 
the literary ‘effusions of a writer for the 
press. On the con , few minor mat- 
ters can be more irritating than a 
scratchy, smutty, uneven lead-pencil. 
Those who. use A. W. Faber’s famous 
lead-pencils, the oldest and one of the 
best of all pencils, are never subject to 
these annoyances. The house is also well 
known for its pen-holders, rubber erasers, 
and pencil mers ; send 30 cents for 
samples to Eberhard Faber, sole agent 
Ng remem 545 Pearl Street, 

ork. 


Schools and colleges, where laboratories 
are maintained, are constantly in need of 
7 pliances and chemicals; and those in 

arge of such schools, besides profes- 
sional chemists, will be glad to be re- 
minded that Mr. E. B. Benjamin, of 6 
Barelay Street, New York, importer and | & 
manufacturer of school and laboratory 
apparatus, and pure chemicals, and 
agent for non-blistering platinum, keeps 
a very large stock of first-class apparatus, 
for sale at lowest rate for the beat goods. 
Correspondence is solicited by him. 


Now is the time when coughs and colds 
abound. Stop that little cough before it 
gets worse and worse, before it becomes a 
settled cold, or develops into that dread 
scourge, consumption. These sli ht|"* 
coughs and colds are not to be trifled 
with. Remember Piso’s Cure for con- 
sumption, is one of the best cough medi- 
cines in-the: market ; it is not only won- 
derfully’ ete but is panes to — 
and is sold by all Mr. 
the well-known Gee of Allegheny, 
Pa., says, ‘‘ Piso’s Cure is our best sell- 
ing medicine. I have personal knowledge 
of its beneficial eifects and recommend it.” 


What is a story without a moral? What 
is a picture without a moral? Ora play? 
Orasong? What is life worth without a 
moral? In fact, life itself is an everlasting 
moral. The greatest moral of all is death, 
and back of all—in big white letters on a 
black background—we read the moral : 

“Insure in the Travelers.” Life even 
when long and happy is subject to acci-| 0 
eed! an bay agp ye man who —_ 
ishly ignores ac imagines that 
impunity shall be his lot from the ordi- 





and | nary accidents that flesh is heir to, On 


the other hand, blessed be that wise man 
who provides for himself in case of acci- 
dent, and for his family in case of death, 
by subscribing to the ubiquitary moral: 
‘* Insure in the Travelers.” 


Soon the Merry Christmas Bells will be 
ringing through the sparkling air ; these 

or a brief season will drown the 
sound of the school bell; but that will 
surely come again. The wedding bells 
and church bells we have always with us, 
we the r; but te Sate themselves 
n not by any means poor ; particu- 
larly if the purchaser be wise, ‘and pur- 
chase them of Messrs. Meneely & Co., 
West Troy, New York, manufacturers of 
musical and far-sounding, and highly sat- 
isfactory bells for all purposes. 


Half Rates to Washington for the Inau- 
guration, via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The inauguration of President-elect Harrison 
mises to be the most largely attended as well 
as the most interesting occasion of the kind. ever 
civ Srganieat tron aamelean ot Bae|§ 
civic 0; ions a 

—< as the militia of all the Deighboring sta: 


the i nile & 
vast throng of visitors from all P< the 
comntey i swell the assem| 
ball be the finest ever given in estore 
new President. accommoda host of 
visitors the Pennsylvania will 


complete service of thro h trains t 
arrange a te) 
Washington. Beside the re 
nates eine Ce se eee ae 
Semmens ot Ge uire, so that one 
New k or Philad ae time on day 
revious to the 


t 
re oeee in Wee 
handsom: 


lvania a a, on the very line the 
of the principal ho’ Sind publi butting Tes 

of the principal hotels and'p Me at the ex 

which {s$0.00trom ~d ioe ihe round on 
whic ew Y m New: 
$6.15 from Elizabeth ; $050 from New 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





“TI owe you more than 


THANKS. 


da I A: nut it 
ue you. am obliged to you, bu 
gecuned a position through an 


One man vvhom we worked 
or their work. 


rd for two years and who was most cordial in his letters 
of our work, when asked by a fellow teacher about agencies, 


can pay.” ‘Thisis whata many teachers 
write us every week. Py cha igh advantage you.” 


to 
claimed to know little of them 


We want the teacher who believes that som mote is due us than. the one who 
believes in in thanking us for hard work; and who us_“in B : e always 
regret eying placed a teacher who is afterwards too yt ge re our assis- 
ed me blicy. ae ree So snatches candenes Gs Gamal express their gratitude to use after. 

np 

Men and ladies who write such letters as the following are the re we want to work for :— 

Sr. Pau, Muyn., October 31, 1888 
DEAR MR. BREWER :— 
I send order for $25. This I believe squares us . There is still a long Sgocunt ot 





7s EXC 
Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Mu. 
gee eee emo vamties 
and Cashiers to to Business Firms. 


one (@firs.) A. D. CULVER, 
“h ’ $29 Fifth Ave.. N.% 


Teachers’ re cney 





OF RELI 
American and Fore’ 
Musi of both sex: _ ing my bm bm my Gor 
00) OPamnifiess vend Churches. Circulars 


of cho’ schools carefully soonummnenaed to 
Bonoor Selling and renting of school Fro: | 2 
erenées turninbed and schools supplies. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th 8 Street, between Broadway and Feurth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
"ee Stadio’ Bulldins, 4 BOSTON. st. FauL iny, 


ro whi eden geineannaly Good 
places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 


N oO t Ee E For Registration. Best 

facilities, efficient ser- 

vice, large business, not in collect advance 

fees, but in providing —- Teachers with 
Positions. Form, for stam: 

R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS. 
Double Entry Book-Keeping, 


FOURTH EDITION. 

iguens eth tegus ones anh.coaels wach 

Ds more # rer know 
f the science of accounts than has heretofore 
, given in 100 lessons. 
Price $1.25. Introduction Detce to Schools and 
Teachers, $1. Sent on receipt of price. 
GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N. C. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS—Free. 


A Large lilustrated Catal ages 
of BOOKS FOR TEACH 
(not school books), — a list of 


Clark's New Stencils, 


witha back number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL [$2 a year, 2c. 
Ley 




















{Send Twenty-Five Cua 


FOR SAMPLES OF 


DRAWING MODELS 
BLOCKS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


NOVELTY M’‘F’G CO., 


P, O. Box, 1647. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








We wish a few men to 

sellour goods by sample 

to the whatenni and re- 

tall trade. Largest manu- 

eS iment our soeut Se 

9 5A AL ages $ 4 Per Day, No 
— — ies , ete. 
entennial Manuiceturian Co. Cincinnati. io. 


us finan 
gratitude, yet, however, with a balance in your favor. Draw w 
incerely yours, 
(Formerly of Des Moines lowa. Elected to St. Paul High School, on our recommendation.) 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T,, CHICAGO. 





enever I may be of 4 





ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


'z2|/Teachers’ aeencl 


Introduces to » sohoote, and families, su. 


23 Union Square, New York 
GOOD POSITIONS sens 


during the spect year 
the yy 3 months. : 


p not so grea! 
Umes or even “oe Senos on do not have just 
"ie at at ; a desir- 





avery Week othe 
ae tea. an 


lences es, STRIKE US US far pa o often, we, ts bi wi 
Wy--4 


TS 
ome “oppor ities. Send ay circular. W. 
D. Kerk, NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





PJ geges. salaries. or Ly of peetn 
address hers’ Co-operative D, 
Fate Serent, Chicago, Ill., Orville wer, 











$1000 fora aHusban 


Mention . 
IN CA: ‘the second the third the fourth 

Wonbe 09D at) Half Round RUNG. 
Botan: Bitty aaa 
method. if secure of the 


inthe Bible is the word “H 
4,5, the an $1 mare PES be 
Wross shdfor £0 cents willeend a $ 











age, eli bound, in cloth and gilt. 
the of one 
Cash seers es WO N2. ‘be paid Feb. 10th, Bend 
ation thi pases, at once LD Mw. C0..122 mF 8 
Conventional “ Monon’ Resolutions. 
The Monon Route the CoN- 








NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 

Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 

Cities of Florida; 

nt nd Whereas: Its train. service 0°Cers 
fe Ry, ay mer | 

Louisville is 


ney itis Goo evolved: Tht incon aS 





7 Aah iy "Gen'l Passenger Agent, 














all al eo 


ow 
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For a little 
caters & eee SS 


silkandSatin RibbonsF FRE EI 
saover twenty-five thous@n 
ts, oeeich ‘Tipton 


s have usually been 


y th 
We took the cash with 
‘us, Went right to the great 
\ importing houses of 
\ New York and pur- 
chased all the rem- 
nents of first class fine 
goods that the owners 
were willing to close 
outat about one tenth 
of the prices that such 
goods had been retailing 
tor.We now possess mil- 
| lions upon millions of 
ie \ yards which we offer 















od Magazine for all 
is published 
a) ~* for BL a year; 
od judges say it ‘Go 'o00 to the 
ear magan We have poet nm to take I 

4 ed ear subscribers for almost nothing, and also send 
tria stor of these splendid ribbon remnants toeach. Send 3S 
sree nd we will send ) you ey the ma; ine fora trial year and will also 

con free a BS box of the subscriptions and @ boxes, 
send free nbecriptions wera boxes, ®1. Get three friends to Join 
ms for 















cents. & 

scriptions aud & bo. -s 
ur age same tae lose money on these trial 
subseri 


ve year 
bers, it isin the future, for ple like our mag- 
azine so well that SS the majority willingly pay Be. 







Paes regular 
fter having read it a year. This is the great. 
oe on ome - known, hove wae money and sccure the 
best. Elegant ribbons and charming styles. Fvery lady hase 
thousand uses for such a grand assortment of ribb and to pur- 
chase what ig wanted, at @ store, would cost a la +) 
ast what you want, free. Many of these remnants are three 
: rds and upwards in length. Depend on these rem- 
a rior to anything to be fou 










mensely varied and complete, in every conceivable shade 
pear pee adapied for neck wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmi 


silk quilt work, etc. Large value 
bows, seartt, Greses ——-\: if not sat! fied. eg cut this out 


eee per M , 
a a ak THOP & 
” 











|FOR CONSUMPTION] 


Piso’s Cure is our best selling medi- 
cine. I havea personal knowledge of 
its beneficial effects, and recommend it. 
—S8. Larry; Druggist, Allegheny, Pa. 








BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


— FOoR—-— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded pe honors at 
1877 ier | Frank Frankfort, is 

rar " New orleans, 168635. 
Fito. Paris Medcl on every bottle 
BOSTON. MAS: Beware of Imitations, 








"Toei ated Devel Ae 608 FO 





SHREWSBURY 
Tomatoketchup - 


* 


{ 
~~ 
oF 











INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


U ISEASES 
“cured by 3 


CuTICURA 
Remedies. 
FOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 


ing the skin of children and infants = 
varie’ earings, ay ty ee itching. 


scaly and 
pimply diseases of plood, with 
logs of hair, from infancy toold we, — CUTICURA 
ReMeEprIes are infallible. 


CuTIcuRA, the + Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
SOAP, an eiquisite Skin Beautifier, externally 
and CurrcuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases. from ow gy Ae to scrofula. 

Sold everywnere. CuTicura, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. pared Oy t OTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL co. STON, 

Send for “ How to Cure ‘8kin Die cae <a 


a Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
Leantified ed by CuTIcuRA Soap. 
KripNEY Parns, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CurICcURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an 
stantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


R. H. MACY &C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Holiday Opening 


OF DOLLS, TOYS, AND ARTICLES FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTs. 


WECAN CONFIDENTLY STATE THAT WE 
HAVE NEVER SHOWN SO COMPLETE AND 
VARIED A COLLECT ION OF USEFUL, PL 
FUL, AND ORNAMENTAL NOVELTIES. 

EVERY POSSIBLE VARIET Y OF ARTICLES 

FOR PRESENTS TO THER, MOTHER, 
TEACHERS, CHILDREN, A RIEN DS AND THE 

BEST OF MANKIND, TO SUIT THE PURSES 
OF THE MILLION. OR THE MILLIONAIRE, 
AND ALWAYS A LOW ER PRICES THAN 
ANY OTHER HOUS 

OUR BUYERS HAVE RANSACKED EVERY 
PART OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, AND 
AS THE FOREIGN GOODS ARE OF OUR 
OWN IMPORTATION, THE EXHIBIT EM- 

NY E EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTIES 
NOT TO BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. FOR 
THE AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION OF 

OUR LITTLE FRIENDS (WE THINK IT WILL 
NOT BE UNINTERESTING FOR PHE BIG- 

GER ONES) WE HAVE PREPARED A 


Window Display}. 


WHICH WE VENTURE TO HOPE ot ety 











SUCCESS) UL AND 
ISTMAS SURPRISES NATUR- 
ALLY yest IFY HIGH EXPECTATIONS. 


Bluebeard in two Tab'eaus, 
The Babes in the Woods in Two Tableaus. 
Puss in Boots in Two Tableaus, 
The Sleeping Beauty ia Two Tableaus. 
Little Red Riding Hood in Two Tableaus. 
Cinderella in Three Tebleaus. 


Goods may be selected now, and we will 

hold and de'iver them on any date de- 

sired. Windows illuminated every even 

ing. We prepay freight on paid purchases 

of $5 and over to all tiwns within a 

radius of 100 miles. Mail orders promp'‘ly 
and carefully executed. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 













og Lamp, 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and COFFEES, and secure a 
beautiful Gol Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Mose 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 
or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 
our time to get up 


~ sre candi ut heet el Oo cen or 
COMPANY pee Uh aa 


‘ Rattan furniture is all the style now for 
country houses. It has been the style for 
country school-houses for a great many 
years past. 


City Poet—‘‘ What a very queer looking 
yellow weed that is.” 

Young Lady—‘ Yellow weed! Good- 
ness me! This is the beautiful ‘Golden 
Rod’ that you raved about in your last 
poem.” 


‘* Helen, what in the world is the mat- 
ter with your face? You look as though 
you might be first cousin to the Mikado.” 

*“ Why, I’ve done up my front hair in 
papers, and I guess it’s a little tight.” 


Flossie came into the house crying, and 
her sympathetic mother asked her what 
was the trouble. 

**Sadie Wa-Wafiles,” sobbed Flossie, 
“has had my chewing gum for ever so 
long, and she won’t give it back to me.” 


‘That Mrs. Ostentatious is outside, sir,” 
said the clerk, entering the private office. 
**She wants to open an account with us.” 
**Umph!” returned the tailor, beginning 
to meditate. ‘‘Do you know anything 
about her, Griggs?” 

**No, sir ; but she says she is prominent 
in social circles. 

‘How often did she return that last 
dress to be altered?” 

** Fifteen times, sir.” 

‘“*That’s all right, Griggs. 
with all she needs.” 


Credit her 


Jessica—‘‘ Please carry my purse for 
me, Cousin Rommy—that’s a good boy. 

Romulus—Aw, now, I should be 
chawmed—upon fay soul I would—but 
I’ve got my cane to carry, don’t yah see ?”’ 


—— jay—‘‘ Well, Blobson, you look 
slightly under the weather.” 

Sidbeon (gloomily)—*‘ I dare say. I had 
to sleep outdoors last night.” 


“TI wonder what you would say, 


Brown,” said Jones, tentatively, ‘if 1 
should ask you to lend me fift Nollars?” 
** Don’t wonder any more, Jones,” said 


Brown, promptly. ‘I shouldn’t say any- 
thing.” 

Terence—*‘ Dinny! Wud ye moind the 
foine church we have ericted sense ye was 
awee?” 

Dinny (with astonishment!— 
do bate the divil !” 

Terence—‘ Well, that was the intin- 
shun.” 


**Sure, it 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
laced in his hands by an East India mission- 
a the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung A ffections, also > ositive and radicai cure 
for Nervous Delay om all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive, and a desire to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge, to all who desire 
it, this recipe, ‘n German, ‘rench, or P< sy 
with full d rections for preparing’ and using. 
Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper. W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


‘**So, Mr. Hankinson, you are going on 
a tour of the world?” 

‘** Yes, Miss Whitesmith.” 

** And will you promise to write to me 
from every country you may visit?” 

‘**Promise? Ah, you know how I will 
value the privilege. And you will really 
care to hear from me?’ 

“Yes. I am_ collecting postage 
stamps.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Raggag 
Express and Carria f° Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hote opposite Grand Central 


Depot, 
600 eaten Yurutsbes Rooms at $1 and 
~ yn per day, European plan, Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated sto all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote! than any otber first-c bore) in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP wikg. 


always be used for tt ee TE 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS GMs 
all pain, CURES 


ies WIND COLIC and is the s BEST ‘Re 
EDY FOR DIARRAG@A. 25 CTs. A BOTTLE. 

In the West : She—‘‘ Do you ever see a 
finer sunset than that in the East?” He— 
‘*No. The sun never sets in the east.” 


Wife—“I was so annoyed, my dear, 
to-day, to find one of my pictures dis- 


pla ed bende Whe aaah s show-window.” 
Hus band—** didn’t you go up- 
stairs and tell him to take it out?” 
Wife—“I declare I didn’t think of that 
—and besides, the picture is a very good 
one,” 








Rich and Poor, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and 
Day Laborer, by their common use of 
this remedy, attest the world-wide rep. 
utation of Ayer’s Pills. Leading phy- 
sicians recommend these pills for 
Stomach and Liver Troubles, Costive- 
ness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; 
also, for Rheumatism, Jaundice, and 
Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated ; con- 
tain no calomel; are prompt, but mild, 
in operation ; and, therefore, the very 
best medicine for Family Use, as well as 
for Travelers and Tourists. 

“T have derived great relief from 
Ayer’s Pills. Five years ago I was 
taken so ill with 


Rheumatism 


that I was unable to do any work. I 
took three boxes of Ayer’s Pills and 
was entirely cured. Since that time I 
am never without a box of these pills.” 
Peter Christensen, Sherwood, Wis. 

“Ayer’s Pills have been in use in my 
family upwards of twenty years and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afford greater relief than any other 
medicine I ever tried.”” —T. F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for a num- 
ber of years, and have never found any- 
thing equal to them for giving me an 
appetite and imparting energy and 
strength to the system. I always keep 
them in the house.”—R. D. Jackson, 
Wilmington, Del. 

‘Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me 
of severe 


Headache, 


from which I was long a sufferer — 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 
‘Whenever I am troubled with con- 
stirction, or suifer from loss of appetite, 
Ayer’s Pills set me right again. J. 


Kiser, Jr., Rock House, Va. 

“Ayer’s Pills are ih general demand 
among our customers. Our sales of 
them exceed those of all other pills com- 
bined. We have never known them 


fail to give entire satisfaction.’ -- 
Wright & Hannelly, San Diego, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


9 PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, ie 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 











ae 
BLACK VIOLETs 


INK [PINK] RE | GREEN 


You can make it yourself without the slightest trouble 
and pe rs a of 200 per cent with WALP OLE 








INE P RS, which will yield several quarts of 
= best Ink in the world. Package of either color 25 
mts. Liberal disex unt in large packages to parties de- 


siring to make Ink fo resale, Used extensively by Schools, 
Banks, Merchants, aod Blank Book Manufacturers. 
- 








Full information by ci oe ak by mail, 
n emical Compan 
Wid PRlk desert on, Mass., U.8. A: 


saniestereneagiRalt * &o, 


Sond for Price and Addresa 
i. MesHANE & 00.. 
Mention inte paper, «+ Baltimore, B4 





Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (O., Quiney, Llinois- 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Not School books, but professional 
books.—Books on the science of teaching, 
and on teaching all studies, such as 
Arithmetic, Geography, History, Books 
on Primary Teaching and the Kinder- 
garten. Industrial Education, Dialogues 
and Recitations, etc. We are ‘the largest 
ey pe of this class of books. Ve 

eep in stock in New York all the books 
of ee publishers. 
catalogue, 6 cents. 
mail orders 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


25 Clinton Place, 151 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


g taps publishers of the ScKooL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who de not take it, and who would 
be likely to be imterested, are sent them 
that they. may send them specimen copies, 


FREE « Sample #r, X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 





100 page descriptive 
Prompt attention to 
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OUR PLACE IN ‘SPACE! 





gems BY OBSERVATION. 


By ELIZA A. BOWEN. 


Aw elementary text-book for High-Schouls and  Aantounee, based on the most practical and 
interesting metnod of studying the subject—that of observation. To assist the pupil] in _ — 
careful durections are given when, how, and where to find the heavenly bodies ; alsot for obse’ 

nentertaining and instructive ways, the characteristics and phenomena of the constellations. r 
motions are described in familiar tanguage, in the order in which they can be seen by an observer. 
The large quarto pases admit maps and views on a scale that will give a clear conception of the vast 
expanse of the celestial regions. 


Introduction Price, $1.00. 


Sample copies, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid, tu any teacher or school-officer on 
receipt of the introduction price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Pubtishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
NOW READY. 
Youtns Temperance MAnvat. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 

The Intermediate book of the series of ECLETIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 144 pp. Cloth. 
Beautifully illustrated. Fuliy meets the provisions of the laws seqatring schools to teach Physiology 
and Hyyiene with s sial reterence to effects ot alcohol and tobacc 

Tue * Youth’ 3 Temperance Manual” treats the subjects usually ‘taught in physiology, and is also 
full of practica! suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. 





Price of Ectetic Temperance Physiologies : 
Exchange. Introduction. 
1. The House! Live In, ... 18 cts. 30 cts. 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 25 cts. 40 cts. 
8. Ecletic Guide to Health, 36 cts. 60 cts. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CiNCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





A Civil Government for —_ School and Academies 


(ur Republics mts 2e mee she ov enn 


. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of 
“Eebcetion.” 








Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment. 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. Interstate Commerce. The 
Civil Service Law. The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 
and Business Affiairs, all receive proper attention. 


The Historic 





—_——— 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


COODYEAR’S HISTORY OF ART. 
A HISTORY OF ART. By Wm. 
of Art and moneys jects Sea 


pores sae 
217 illustratio 


Curator 
Henry Goodress, eat, Oe a N. Y. Crown 8vo, 


‘A text-book on Architecture, Sculpture and Painting for for Schools and Academies. Nothing so 
complete and satisfactory has horetoforc been offered to teachers of urt in this country, It woul 
also be a desirable addition to every school library and every private and public library. 


HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 
Briet_Bi hical Sketc with Portrait Distinguished and Successful Artists, 
Boulton, Poets and Scientists. ited by Edvard 1 Everett Hale, D.D. One volume, cloth. 


tg has been widely sought by readi: ctmches. onnd and is in gt 4 15th Goemes It is written 
in Mr. Hale’s most attractive style’ @ ad ts ons > of e has written. It is 
handsomely printed and bound, and serves an an scone inte gift. 
HUNTINGION’S MANUAL OF FINE ARTS. o - aver 30 ceuts. By Philip Gilbert 

A Text-Book ror ScHoots. Edited by Dr. am 

Huntington, President of the National Aca-| CHAPMAN’S DRAWING BOOK. Complete 

demy. J2mo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1. instruction in the art of drawing. » A. 

Chapman. Quarto, cloth. Gul top. 00. 

HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 1. Practical) paRNES’ DRAWING SERIES. A complete 

Workin Art. Paper %5 cents; 2. Modern Schools! set of drawing copies. 

Any of tive above books sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 

263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No.1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for recording attend- 
ance, deportment and recitation ; names written but once aterm. Price, 60 cents. 


No.3. “ MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” ng mont report-card ard, with envelope, for ion by 
parents ; one card 1s used for a year. Pri $3.00 oy hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 10), 


No. +. “MONTHLY TERM CARD,” ‘amma from No. 3, in being us used for a term, instead ef for a 
ear. Price, $3.00 per hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 
N 0.8 “WE 


° EKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. Price, $3. per 
undred. Without envelopes $2. 00. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent post paid for 10 cents, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and zo Astor Place, New York. 


FOR cHRrisTMAs. | If PRANG KDUCATIONAL (0, 
JOHNSON’S - 


[Jniversal Qyclopedia. 


and Artists’ Mater 
Subscription Price, $48, | tees séceicd tea 
wing ovens stage, and especially 


Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
A. J. Johnson & Co., SE ete end partietomeateum 


. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


TTRNTION 18 CALLED. 
7 
79 Wabash Av2nue. Chicaro 


These GODELS have been specially C ~! for — 
K IN DERGAR'LTEN A'TERIAL 











vine to mary Gra 
They consist of both Solids and Tablets 
pd } a carefully graded are mad: 

the greatest regard for accuracy and beauty, and are 


ang ~~ at the wow ble prices. y have 
opted ae ~~ yey of the country, and 
to the correct 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 








ag of Form and Dra’ in Prim 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 EAST (4th 8T., N.Y. 








A thorough and progressive work on the 


tion. It contains an admirable collection 
of selections for practice and recitation. 


2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


art of Vocal and Physical Expression ; treat- 
ing of the Organs of Speech and Calisthen- VOICE CULTURE AND FLOCUTION. 
ics, and covering the whole field of Elocu- 
By WILLIAM T. ROSS. 
(Ss Special Terms for Introduction. 4) 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, ~- 


nearest perfect of any book intended for the use of stu- 

es elocution.”—Lors A. BANnGs, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brovkivn, i eA 

se: mob is is the book we want.”—A. E. LASKER, President of Napa 


ste is V Aaya st VERY good. "—F, M. EstERBROOK, San Jose School of 
nd Oratory.” 


. ayy Model of its kind.”—Golden Era. 
“ This is an admirable book.”’— Newark Advertiser. 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





PLEASE BEAR IN MIND 


That Clark & Maynard publish many other meritorious text-books besides 


Reed & Kellogg’s Complete Course in English 


SOME OF THEM MAY BE FOUND IN 


Anderson’s New Grammar on one U. 8, History, ; Thomson’s Commercial Arithmetic, 
Anderson’s History of by meow Clark’s Commercial Law, 
Medacrn Neg Genet Mistery, Young's Government Chass Bock 
hton’s History of Rome Hutchison’s Physiologies, 
“‘Thomgon's New Two-Book Series of Keetel’s Elementary French Grammar, 
etics, Keetel’s Analytical French Reader. 
All these books have been used and are highly approved by leading teachers 
as successful school books, and the publishers would consider it a favor to 
correspond regarding their introduction. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Fublishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 





How to Study Geography,| ., The Singer's christmas. 


It is high time to commence practicing Christ- 
By FRANCIS W. PARKER. mas aa, and to humiber of Christinas DIf£sON S 
This book 1s an ne of methods and de- pu a large num 0: 
vices in teaching eography which apply to the | Anthems, Songs, Quartets, &c, Please send for 
-— + and’) lan Fapeame © presse tie ~~? tiful Cantatas for Girls and B 
0. hical a e e eau antatas for 
— ural Cit = cal Instruction. —- 
eory of Teaching” Geograny: hy. Good Tidings, or Sailor p> Christmas. By 
2. a for teachin of wo Rosabel. 25 cents. $2.40 a doz. 
8, Course of rey ft. for eig' ht grades, Pprimary and| Babe of Bethlehem. Children’s Voices and 
Grammar. 4. and directions for uartet. Benj. Cutler. 20 cts. $1.80 per doz. 
teaching. 5. weston ¢ oD it of of study for each oe Bells Peculiar and i wane pretty. . 
grove. 6. Books for stuu teaching. 7. Lewis. 30 cts. $3 per doz. 
7 stu by Mrs. E. y ge Straight ent Geo. Geo, | Chris:mas Gift. A SantaClausStory. Rosabel. 
tz. 8 Herder on Geography. 9. 25 cts. $2.40 per doz. 
them. Mailed on Re cons 3 S Keneeee, A ad musical Drama. Leo 
FRAN W. Parke r 
Stuart ‘Parker’ _ Winter. A true cold peony oa Cantata. 
$2.20. O. Emerson. 30 cents. $3 per doz. 


Maps and how to make 
of nee 1. . Ad = 
Englew: we 

Exerciees in , ah am $1.00. Both books 








TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AYOID TROUBLE? ? 


If so, send to us. We hove tra best 


of § ers, Dial wehbe ng M mag | 
be be found in Ho Boston. Here are are son some of the books 
ul 


Yo NwW’s NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children, Paper covers, 20c., 


Board co 
CHILDREN'S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. | ® 


on Songs, Tableaux, 


Charu Black —~ a -_ for Pri- 

mary Schools, Kine Vol. 16mo., 
Price, 50 cents. Pape r 30 conta. 

EXHIBITION DAYs, M. B. C. Slade. 


piss sess Teese Sen ih 


b * 
etc., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, Fe High School. vol., 
1é6mo, boards. Prive 50 cents. an ag A 
PLEAS ANT —, , a Wi 
ou gers. tations, — 


TNSRRGARIER "SONGS AND Fi 
KIN ERGARTE SONGS ND PLAYS, 
B ma) Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo0, boards. 


Price, 50 cents. 
CHEREFUL Wot A Page | “Ty Mrs Louise 
Song Book, W: 


Pollock. 1 von = foe 50 cents. 
Just issued. 
Catalogues of all kinds of booke gratis. 


Henry A. Young & b CO .y | Brice 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A New Critical Edition of 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
With full Explanatory Notes. 

We shall publish uy ¢ new edition of 


Ruskin’s “Sesame * the text of which 
is that of the third Eng Enetish edition, rovised by hr 
ee Re ae vee ot orks. 


This has annotated and 
o tory reudings from 
Lilies” is a favorable readi: 

01 both on account of the 
and op account of its 


perience 
are designed not an to 
ure references, but also also to arouse an 
interest in'the serious study of Neratu 


ciently full 
and in La il to further 
study of Ri fo gpcourage = 


John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl.. New York, 


85th YEAR AS GLOBE MANUFACTURERS. 


SaRD Rag nah ideo ae 


Nia Ee KNIGHT, Troy N. Y. 











of Christmas. T.M.Towne. 30 cts. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., oR Nae one coe be Young 
PHILADELPHIA. $1.06 per doz. 
ht and Interesting Christmas Services. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. sera . (8c., 72c. doz.) Rosabel. Birthda: 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course, thet » (een ede dee ) eee. Bong. 


1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
biving Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pav Bert. 
RT retest eee soe 
*s*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Market 


715 &7 
Buk iene of Gees ond Text- etc. 
College 








Cantatas for Choirs, Societies, &c 
hristmas Eve, (35 cts., $3.12 dos.) Gade. 
Christmas, (i (80 cts., $7.20 doz.) Gutterson. 
Christus, (40 cts., doz.) Mendelssobn. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


0. A. DITSON & CO.. 867 Rroadway. New Vork 




















